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NIETZSCHE, TOLSTOY AND THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


BY LEWIS WATT, S.J. 


a0 have bound up the New Testament along with 
S Sil the Old Testament into one book as ‘the Bible’— 


a_as ‘the Book in Itself’—is perhaps the greatest 
| audacity and sin against the — which literary 
448 Europe has upon its conscience,” wrote the Ger- 
man n philosopher, Nietzsche, some thirty years ago, in Beyond 
Good and Evil. For the Old Testament and what he thought 
to be its ethics he had the greatest admiration; for the teach- 
ing of the New Testament, nothing but contempt. “A slave- 
morality” is the label which he savagely affixed to the system 
of Christian ethics. It falsifies weakness into merit, impo- 
tence which does not retaliate into goodness; not-to-be-able- 
to-take-revenge it calls not-to-wish-to-take-rgvenge, perhaps 
even forgiveness. This is the verdict of his Genealogy of 
Morals. He would have the world reverse its moral values. 
The ideal type of the future—the Superman—will force the 
weak and helpless to go to the wall; he will trample on the 
New Testament, which preconizes cowardice: Christianity 
teaches a morality fit only for slaves, not for free men, not for 
the Superman. 
The fact that Nietzsche lost his reason for a time and died 
with the shadow of insanity over him, has not prevented his 


1See The Antichrist. 
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having many disciples, avowed or unavowed. A doctrine so 
consonant as his with some of the strongest instincts of man, 
could not fail to prove attractive to many who chafe under the 
self-restraint imposed by the Gospel. In fact, all history shows 
that there were many Nietzscheans before Nietzsche. For 
such anti-Christians the great rock of offence is the Sermon 
on the Mount, and especially the teaching of Our Lord as to 
our conduct to those who wrong us. They call it imprac- 
ticable; they accuse it of setting a premium on moral feeble- 
ness; they say it substitutes apathy for energy as the ethical 
ideal. In a word, it is slave-morality. 

Before proceeding to discuss the value of these criticisms, 
it will be well to set out the chief passages incriminated. The 
first occurs in the Sermon on the Mount as narrated by St. 
Matthew (v. 38-41): 


You have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth; but I say to you not to resist evil: 
but if one strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him also 
the other: and if a man will contend with thee in judgment 
and take away thy coat, let go thy cloak also unto him. 
And whosoever will force thee one mile, go with him 
other two. 


The second occurs in the Gospel of St. Luke (vi. 27-29), where 
the Evangelist may be alluding to the Sermon on the Mount 
or may be referring to some other occasion; we may leave this 
small point out of discussion, as irrelevant. The passage is as 
follows: 


Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you. 
Bless them that curse you, and pray for them that calum- 
niate you. And to hin that striketh you on the one cheek, 
offer also the other. And him that taketh away from thee 
thy cloak, forbid not to take thy coat also. 


In these citations there are two points that demand a little 
elucidation. Why does Our Lord refer to the possibility of 
being forced to go a mile with someone? And why does He 
select the particular illustration of coat and cloak? The 
reason is that oppression in Palestine not unusually took these 
very forms. Palestine had become a Roman province, and the 
Romans had taken over from the Persians the custom of 
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forcibly impressing the services of civilians for the benefit 
of officials, a custom which gave Simon of Cyrene the privilege 
of carrying Our Lord’s cross. Moreover, the taking of gar- 
ments by a creditor in payment of a debt was a traditional 
act of oppression among the Jews.? Our Lord puts His teach- 
ing into the form of concrete examples for the benefit of an 
audience unaccustomed to think in abstract propositions, but 
we may sum it up by saying that He enjoins not merely non- 
resistance to wrong-doers, but also the conferring of actual 
benefits upon them. Nietzsche and those who think with him 
stigmatize this as slave-morality, exalting cowardice into a 
virtue. 

Here we may introduce upon the scene the romantic and 
earnest figure of Count Tolstoy. He is poles apart from 
Nietzsche, no less in character than in attitude to Christianity. 
For him the teaching of Our Lord is the ultimate rule of life, 
and however mistaken he was in his interpretation of that 
teaching, he had at least the courage of his convictions and 
pressed them to their logical, if subversive, conclusion. “Christ 
says, Resist not evil. These words were the clue which made 
all clear to me . . . Christ meant to say, whatever men do to 
you, bear, suffer, submit: but never resist evil . . . God has 
given us a commandment which He requires us to obey; He 
says that only those who keep His commandments shall enter 
life eternal.”* When Tolstoy says, Never resist, he means 
exactly what he says—never. He has no use for qualifications 
introduced in the name of social order or national prepared- 
ness. He says distinctly that there ought to be no law courts, 
no army, no navy. If one answers, “Impracticable idealism!” 
he retorts, “God commanded it; it cannot be impracticable.” 

At first sight then Nietzsche and Tolstoy seem to be dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. The former rejects the 
teaching of Christ completely: the latter embraces it to the 
point of fanaticism. If either of them be right, the Catholic 
Church is wrong, for on the one hand she upholds the Chris- 
tian ethic as God-given, and on the other she does not impose 
upon her members the unconditional obligation of non-resist- 
ance to evil. But how does she find a via media between the 
Russian count and the German philosopher? Simply by re- 
jecting a fundamental assumption, common to both in spite of 

“a Cp. Exod. xxii. 26; Deut. xxiv. 13; Job xxii. 6. 3 Wat I Believe. 
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their apparent diversity, namely that Our Lord’s words “Re- 
sist not evil” are to be understood as applicable under all cir- 
cumstances. She permits her theologians to teach the right of 
self-defence; she blesses the banners of Christian armies and 
the swords of Christian knights; not only does she approve 
of courts of criminal and civil law, she has appointed eccle- 
siastical tribunals of her own. Tolstoy bewails this as a fatal 
betrayal of her Master; Nietzsche would hail it as a convincing 
proof of the error of the Sermon on the Mount. What either 
of them would have said if he had read in Catholic ascetical 
treatises that it is a point of Christian perfection to love and 
even expose oneself to injuries, rebuffs and humiliations, we 
can only guess. Both would probably have accused the 
Church of inconsistency and of teaching a double standard of 
ethics. And, indeed, they would be entitled to some explana- 
tion of the apparent paradox. 

The Catholic Church, of course, is not alone in her re- 
fusal to impose an obligation of non-resistance upon Chris- 
tians. The great majority of Protestants concur with her in 
this, and find it needful to defend their action in departing 
from the plain words of the Gospel text. One line of defence 
is that Our Lord’s instructions were intended for the disciples 
only and not for the multitude: but this cannot be sustained in 
view of the teaching of the Epistles of St. Paul and St. Peter, 
which were addressed to ordinary Christians. For example, 
St. Paul writes to the litigious Corinthians:* “Why do you not 
rather take wrong? Why do you not rather suffer yourselves 
to be defrauded?” and to the Thessalonians, “See that none 
render evil for evil.”> And St. Peter says: “What glory is it 
if, committing sin and being buffeted for it, you endure? But 
if doing well you suffer patiently, this is thankworthy before 
God,” 

Some writers have defended Christian resistance on the 
ground of common sense, but we must be cautious in accepting 
some of the forms in which this argument is couched by Prot- 
estant exegetes. For instance, Dr. Plummer‘® says: “To inter- 
pret [Our Lord’s words under discussion] as rules to be kept 
literally in the cases specified, is to make Our Lord’s teaching 
a laughing-stock to the common sense of the world,” and Pro- 


#1 Cor. vi. 7. 51 Thess. v. 15. 
®An Exegetical Commentary on St. Matthew, p. 86. 
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fessor Votaw in a discussion of the Sermon on the Mount’ 
writes: “Literalism is the perversion of Jesus’ method and 
intent, and is one of the worst enemies of the Gospel, for it 
holds up the teaching of Jesus to the ridicule of all sane, 
thinking men.” This argument from common sense, which has 
only too often a bluff way of dispensing with proof, we should 
regard with caution because it is just the sort of argument that 
is brought against the Mysteries of our Faith. But this is not 
to say that no use can be made of it if it is properly framed. 
Cornelius Jansenius of Ghent, in the eighteenth century, prac- 
tically employed it when he urged that neither the Divine Wis- 
dom nor the Divine Truth allows us to believe that God could 
create man a social being, destined to live in civil society, and 
at the same time command him to wreck society by allowing 
criminals to have a free hand. The Tolstoyan, however, has 
his answer ready: he maintains that the best way to convert 
criminals and other wrong-doers is not to resist them. We 
may believe this to be nonsense, but not unnaturally the Tol- 
stoyan considers his opinion as good as ours. 

Putting aside these two lines of defence then as unsatis- 
factory, let us state the really clinching argument, which is a 
commonplace of commentators from the time of St. Augustine 
to the present day. It is drawn from the conduct of Our Lord 
and of His Apostles. When Christ was brought for trial before 
Annas, He was struck upon the cheek by one of the by- 
standers. If He had meant us to understand His words, “Turn 
the other cheek,” as a precept binding under all circumstances, 
He would certainly have offered His other cheek to be struck; 
but, in point of fact, He remonstrated with the bully: “If I 
have spoken evil, give testimony of the evil; but if well, why 
strikest thou Me?”*® Again, if He had intended us never to 
resist evil, why do we find Him using violence against the 
buyers and sellers who desecrated the Temple? Why does 
He administer severe rebukes to His disciples, to the Phari- 
sees, and (by the mouth of messengers) to Herod? So obvious 
is the inconsistency between Christ’s conduct and an uncon- 
ditional interpretation of His teaching, that Jewish critics (e. g., 
Friedlander) accuse Him of violating His own precepts, and 
the same charge may be brought against the Apostles. 

St. Paul instantly protested when he, too, was struck on 


"Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, extra volume, p. 29, note. § John xviii. 23. 
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the face in the presence of the High Priest, and although he 
quickly corrected himself, this was not on account of his pro- 
test, but because he had unwittingly spoken against one of the 
princes of the people.® His appeal to Cesar’ and his claim to 
Roman citizenship in order to avoid being scourged, are 
equally indefensible if Tolstoy be right. And what are we to 
say of St. Peter’s fatal rebuke of Ananias and Saphira?™ 
What are we to think of the Epistles, full as they are of ex- 
hortations intended to resist evil in the Christian communities? 
Either Christ and the Apostles did not obey the precept of 
non-resistance or they understood it in a sense quite different 
from that which Tolstoy gives it. The former alternative has 
but to be stated to be rejected by a Christian, and it only re- 
mains to discuss the true sense of the precept. 

There is a clear Catholic tradition upon this question, to 
the effect that Our Lord’s purpose is primarily to forbid re- 
vengefulness. St. Augustine, for instance,* says that the pre- 
cept of non-resistance is to be understood of preparatio cordis, 
not of ostentatio operis; it forbids the taking of revenge, but 
not the administration of correction, which may indeed be 
sometimes a duty of charity. St. Thomas agrees with this, 
saying that Our Lord desired to make it clear that revenge- 
fulness was unlawful, and therefore taught that a man ought 
to be prepared to put up with further injuries when needful.” 
Elsewhere he distinguishes what is of precept and what of 
counsel in this matter. He repeats that it is of precept to 
have one’s heart so free from revengefulness that one must 
always be ready to repay injuries with benefits and to act in 
accordance with this disposition “when necessity requires:” 
it is of counsel that we should sometimes so act even when 
there is no need to do so.** 

Cornelius Jansenius, cited above, puts the question in an 
even clearer light. He says Our Lord’s teaching is of precept 
in so far as it forbids desire for revenge, and commands the 
patient bearing of injuries; it is of counsel in so far as it urges 
us not to demand even legitimate reparation for injuries, so 
long as there is no danger of thereby giving scandal.** Mal- 

®Acts xxiii. 2-5. Acts xxv. 11. 1 Acts v. 1-10. 
122 De Sermone Domini in Monte, cap. 19. Cp. Contra Faustum, lib. 19. * 
31a., 2e., qu.cviii. a.iii. 142a., 22., qu.clxxxvi. a.ii. 


4% Commentarii in Concordiam, in loc.: it is to this work that Knabenbauer refers 
in his Commentarius in Matthew, p. 237. 
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donatus expresses himself in similar terms. It is of precept, 
he says, that we are never to seek revenge, even if this involves 
suffering further wrongs, and that we are to be ever ready 
to yield our rights whenever the glory of God or the good of 
our neighbor require this; and when neither the glory of God 
nor the good of our neighbor require it, still it is of counsel 
that we should take Our Lord’s words as the literal rule of 
our action for the sake of mortification. From these extracts 
it will be seen that Catholic tradition lays the chief emphasis 
on the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount and interprets the 
letter in the light of this. That spirit is one of all-embracing 
charity, inspiring mercy and forgiveness and prohibiting re- 
vengefulness. That many Protestant scholars have arrived at 
the same conclusions as the Catholic Church in this matter, 
may be seen from the quotations contained in the article by 
Professor Votaw, already mentioned,’* though they lose in 
lucidity and definiteness by their implicit rejection of the dis- 
tinction between precepts and counsels. 

Having thus done justice to the argument from authority 
against Tolstoy’s views, it may be of interest to see how far it 
is confirmed by purely rational arguments. In the first place, 
it is of capital importance to notice that the actions mentioned 
by Jesus in the passage under consideration have no moral 
value in themselves. This is proved by the fact that they may 
be good or bad according to the motive which inspires them. 
To turn the other cheek may proceed from cowardice; to offer 
goods to a thief, from gentle cynicism; to render double serv- 
ice may sometimes be an effective revenge, as we should admit - 
if a small boy, forced to carry our handbag one mile to the 
depot, carried it a mile beyond! Now Our Lord does not ex- 
plicitly mention what our motive is to be, but it is incredible 
that He should intend it to be a bad one, and equally incred- 
ible that He should wish us to act without any motive at all. 
Consequently, He must have taken it for granted that the con- 
duct He prescribes is to be animated by a good motive. 

What that motive was in general is clear when we recol- 
lect that His whole purpose in teaching was to instruct us in 
the supreme law of right-living, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart . . . and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” To this law all divine precepts can be ultimately re- 


36©See also Dr. Gore’s The Sermon on the Mount. 
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duced.” Hence charity is the general motive which He had in 
mind when He enjoined non-resistance. This is an a priori 
argument. If one wants an a posteriori one to the same effect, 
he has only to recollect that immediately before saying, “Bless 
them that curse you,” Christ said, “Love your enemies;” and 
that the same command occurs five verses after the prohibi- 
tion to resist evil. This a posteriori argument proves a little 
more than the a priori one: it shows that Our Lord intends 
our motive to be charity towards our enemies. 

Can we determine this motive still more exactly? Un- 
doubtedly we can, by taking into account the fact that Our 
Lord is directly concerned with the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment: “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.”** This 
phrase is to be found in the Books of Exodus (xxi. 23-25), Le- 
viticus (xxiv. 20), and Deuteronomy (xix. 21), as part of what 
is called the Lex Talionis. Space does not permit a discussion 
of this law here. It is strikingly similar to laws contained in 
the Code of Hammurabi (King of Babylon) and in the Roman 
Law of the XII. Tables. The object of these laws was to impose 
a limit upon the penalties exacted of malefactors, to deter 
criminals by the fear of heavy punishment, and to substitute 
the rule of law for the blood-feud and private vengeance.’ 
The existence of this law does not mean that the Old Testa- 
ment approved revengefulness; on the contrary, we find incul- 
cated a spirit of forgiveness in Leviticus (xix. 18), Proverbs 
(xx. 22; xxv. 21), and Lamentations (iii. 30: Revised Ver- 
sion).2° On the other hand, it is incontestable that the Lex 
' Talionis sanctions retributive action, which is peculiarly liable 
to be taken from motives of revenge, and that the law does 
not contain any provisions tending to exclude such motives. 

Inasmuch as the Lex Talionis, like all other precepts of 
the Old Testament and the New, was intended to secure obe- 
dience to the supreme precept of love for God and man, it 


11 Matt. xxii. 40. 18 Matt. v. 38. 


7 An account of the Lex Talionis will be found in de Hummelauer’s Exodus, p. 
223. The similar passages in the Code of Hammurabi can be seen in The Oldest 
Code of Laws in the World, p. 43, and a discussion of the similarity in The Relations 
between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew Peoples (Schweich 
Lectures, 1912), both these books being by Dr. C. H. W. Johns. 

2 On the law of love for enemies in the Old Testament, see Knabenbauer, op. cit., 
p. 242: Dr. Lukyn William’s Christian Evidences for Jewish People, vol. ii., pp. 20ff.: 
and (from the Jewish point of view) I. Abrahams’ Studies in Pharisaism (First 
Series), pp. 150ff. 
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was good as far as it went, but it did not go the whole way. 
It was good as far as it gave effect to the motive of fear in 
restraint of criminals, and as far as it checked the private 
vengeance of individuals by defining the just penalty for 
wrong-doing: it did not go the whole way because it ignored 
the possibility of retributive action being taken from motives 
of revenge. Like many other provisions of the Old Law, it 
was imperfect. Now we have Christ’s own authority for say- 
ing that He came not to destroy the Old Law, but to perfect 
it. How could the Lex Talionis be perfected? Clearly by 
making explicit what was only latent in it, i. e., the unlaw- 
fulness of purely vengeful retaliation. Consequently, we have 
every reason for saying that Our Lord’s words, which we have 
already shown, were intended to enforce the love of enemies, 
are specially directed against revengefulness, the chief obstacle 
to that love. And, indeed, what action could run more counter 
to revengefulness than to place oneself or one’s possessions at 
the disposal of another who has already done one wrong? 
Certainly it does not infallibly secure the love of enemies, as 
we have seen: but it goes as far towards doing so as any 
merely external action can do. 

Reason confirmed by authority, therefore, convinces us 
that the true purpose of Our Lord in bidding us turn the other 
cheek, etc., was to insist on the law of charity by forbidding 
retributive action taken in a spirit of revenge. But it cannot 
be denied that there are many instances of wrong-doing in 
which the sufferer either does not feel the desire for revenge, 
or suppresses it with the grace of God. This fact contains the 
clue to the conduct of Our Lord and the Apostles in protesting 
against wrong-doing. With them, as with many Christians 
since, there was no question of revengeful rebukes, and their 
action had to be guided by other considerations, which must 
now be briefly discussed. 

In the first place, the law of charity may itself impose 
an obligation to punish the offender, and Our Lord Himself 
expressly recognizes this.22. He does not tell us to submit 
passively to a brother who offends against us, but to rebuke 
him first privately, then before witnesses, then by an appeal 
to the Church, and if all this produces no result, “let him be to 
thee as the heathen and the publican.” Catholic moral theol- 


21 Matt. v. 17. 22 Matt. xviii. 15-17. 
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ogy crystallizes this in the “duty of fraternal correction.” 
This principle is of wide application, and includes the duty of 
safeguarding the moral and social order. It was in the spirit 
of charity to God and to men that ‘Christ and the Apostles 
occasionally rebuked wrong-doers. But this is not all. It 
must always be kept in mind that Our Lord did not destroy 
the law of just compensation for injuries. He left us free to 
vindicate our rights, provided we do not act revengefully. 
Thus we see that resistance may sometimes be. obligatory upon 
us, sometimes simply lawful without being obligatory, but will 
always be unlawful if it proceeds from motives of revenge, 
the determining factor being in every case the law of charity. 

There is still a further point to be taken into considera- 
tion. Human nature being what it is, revengefulness, as a 
possible danger in the way of our obeying the precept to love 
God and man, is ever present with us, and he who has the 
spirit of charity will be anxious to forearm himself against 
that which is opposed to it. What better way of doing so can 
there be than that of rendering benefits to those who wrong 
him whenever charity itself does not forbid? Such conduct is 
not of precept, but the law of charity, taught by Christ, coun- 
sels it. This gives us the key to the teaching of ascetical 
writers on the love of suffering and humiliation, though, of 
course, they strengthen and deepen it by appealing to the ex- 
ample of our suffering Lord Himself. It also explains why. 
Maldonatus tells us we should return good for evil out of love 
for mortification, since mortification is only a means to an end, 
viz., the more perfect fulfillment of the law of charity. 

To recapitulate briefly these arguments from reason: Our 
Lord is teaching the love of enemies: in this connection He per- 
fects (but does not abrogate) the Lex Talionis. This law per- 
mits an injured person to demand just retribution from the 
wrong-doer, a course of action likely to be followed from 
motives of revenge: in order to perfect this law, Our Lord 
commands a line of conduct which is as irreconcilable with 
revenge as any conduct can be. Since the raison d’étre of this 
command is simply to prevent revengeful action, the com- 
mand was not intended to bind an injured person who desires 
reparation from motives other than revenge (and not other- 
wise bad, of course): but the conduct Our Lord prescribes is 
of counsel whenever the law of charity does not impose a 
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contrary course of action, since it tends to mortify the human 
instinct for revenge, an ever-present danger to charity. 

It is clear that these principles are as applicable to groups 
or communities as to individuals. Nations and their rulers 
may act revengefully just as much as private citizens. Conse- 
quently, it is easy to see how untrue are assertions that “Gov- 
ernments cannot be carried on along the lines of the Sermon 
on the Mount,” or that Christ’s teaching is impracticable in 
courts of law. The exact contrary is the truth: for no one 
has greater need to beware of a revengeful spirit or a clearer 
duty to vindicate justice than one who is in a position of 
authority (which is necessarily a position of trusteeship).”* 

Tolstoy misunderstood the meaning and purpose of Our 
Lord’s teaching as has been proved. Nietzsche not only mis- 
understood the true spirit of Christianity as embodied in the 
Sermon on the Mount, but also misunderstood the spirit of the 
Old Testament. He thought it sanctioned revenge and vio- 
lence, whereas it taught forgiveness and charity, though less 
perfectly than does the Christian law. Whether we are to 
consider the true Christian doctrine of non-resistance as a 
slave-morality or not, will depend on the wider question of 
our views as to the nature of man and his relation to his fel- 
lows and to his God. If we believe that the lower appetites 
of man tend constantly to revolt against the rule of reason, we 
are compelled to admit the necessity of overcoming many of 
the instincts which surge within us. Not the least powerful of 
these instincts is the spontaneous fierce desire to be revenged 
on those who injure us. The lesson of the Sermon on the 
Mount is that such a desire must be mastered by behavior . 
directly contrary to its promptings. Nietzsche, on the other 
hand, would have us obey our impulse in the name of Self- 
development. Between these ideals of conduct there can be as 
little compromise as between Government and Anarchy. The 
question at issue is an ultimate one, inextricably bound up 
with our whole philosophy of life. 


23Qn the applicability of the Sermon on the Mount to States, see St. Augustine’s 
Epistola 138 (al. 5) ad Marcellinum. 











A NOBLE URSULINE. 
BY DUDLEY G. WOOTEN. 


<a HEN St. Angela de Merici first gathered the young 
aw Ny] girls of the village of Desenzano for the purpose 


( aK of instructing them in the rudiments of Chris- 


SCIELO! tianity, she little thought that it was the starting 
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and blessings of Christian piety founded upon Catholic cul- 
ture. Still less could she have imagined that the great teaching 
Order of the Ursulines would ultimately rival, in its romantic 
adventures and heroic sacrifices amid the pioneer hardships 
of an unknown continent beyond the western ocean, the 
legendary trials and triumphs of St. Ursula and the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins. 

It is a far cry from the sixteenth to the twentieth century 
and a wide journey from the sunny plains of Lombardy to the 
rugged ranges of Montana and the icy shores of Bering Sea; 
but the spirit of self-consecration to religious education first 
evinced at Desenzano and Brescia, four hundred years ago, has 
bridged the centuries and traversed strange seas and distant 
lands, suffering much and daring greatly to spread the knowl- 
edge of the Truth in remote regions and among savage races, 
perpetuating, with ever-increasing success, at once the cult of 
‘St. Ursula’s traditional courage and the practical piety of St. 
Angela’s medizval mission. 

These reflections are prompted and emphasized by the 
recent death in Seattle of one of the noblest and most notable 
leaders of the Ursulines in America. Sarah Theresa Dunne, in 
religion Sister Mary Amadeus, was of Irish parentage, born at 

Nore.—The historical facts contained in this article were gleaned from the 
writings and records of the Jesuit missionaries of Montana. Many of the personal 
incidents were furnished the writer by Sister Angela (Lincoln), the constant com- 
panion and private secretary of Mother Amadeus for many years. He has a personal 
familiarity with the Mother’s Alaskan work, having first met her in the North, 
and for several years he enjoyed the privilege of her friendship and confidence. 
The loss of her papers and records by the burning of the Ursuline Convent at St. 


Michael’s in December, 1918, destroyed forever the invaluable data for an adequate 
life of this great woman and true religious. 
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Akron, Ohio, July 2, 1846. Very early she became a boarding 
pupil in the Ursuline Convent at Cleveland, whence she grad- 
uated and entered the novitiate of the Order at Toledo. Here 
she pronounced her holy vows on August 23, 1864. Like all 
religious who have attained phenomenal success in their vo- 
cation, Sister Amadeus exhibited from childhood an ardent 
and imaginative vision of her future career. When at school 
in Cleveland she used to declare to her incredulous playmates 
that she would one day be a missionary in Alaska, then an 
unknown and almost mythical outpost of Russian settlement. 
Her life in the convent was singularly happy and her advance- 
ment so marked that upon the death of the foundress she was 
elected Superior, and was reélected unanimously, serving with 
great distinction and usefulness. During her term of office at 
Toledo she reéstablished the convent at Youngstown and lifted 
Toledo to the first rank. It was a period of flourishing growth 
for the Ursulines under her control. 

In 1883 there was an urgent call for missionary and edu- 
cational work among the Indian tribes in the far West. The 
strife and slaughter of the border wars in Wyoming, Montana, 
and the Dakotas had desolated and disordered the frontier 
for a series of years, leaving the Indians sullen and hostile, 
intractable to the discipline of the Government and unrespon- 
sive to the appeals of the missionary priests ordinarily so 
successful. 

In this crisis Bishop Brondel, then Vicar Apostolic of 
Montana and soon to be Bishop of the diocese of Helena, ap- 
pealed to his brother bishops in the East for aid and especially 
for some Sisters to establish schools among the Indians. 
Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland responded to the Macedonian 
cry from the Far West by dispatching six Ursuline Sisters of 
Toledo, who cheerfully accepted the task. Mother Amadeus 
was in charge of this little company. “I am offering you a 
Christmas gift of six Ursulines, with the Flower of my Flock 
at their head,” was Bishop Gilmour’s message to Bishop 
Brondel. Father Joseph Eyler volunteered to act as their 
escort, and they left Toledo early in January, 1884, arriving at 
Miles City, Montana, on the seventeenth, where they were wel- 
comed by the Bishop and Father Lindensmith, amid the roist- 
ering plaudits of a typical crowd of cowboys, cattle kings, 
gamblers and border ruffians, Indian and white. It was a 
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friendly greeting, and a hearty one, for the “Lady Blackrobes” 
were hailed with respect and reverence even by this motley 
group of frontiersmen. 

Mother Amadeus at once took up residence with her nuns 
in a small cottage, where she founded her first house and 
school in the West, now a handsome and flourishing Convent. 
She opened a boarding school for white girls and assumed 
charge of the parish school, but her destiny and her ardent 
desires were soon to lead her into the bosom of the wilderness 
to face the real trials of labor for the redemption of savagery 
and sloth. The previous year Father Barcelo, S.J., had begun 
the foundation of a Mission among the Cheyenne on the Tongue 
River, having built there a rude log shack of three rooms, with 
dirt floors and the most limited conveniences. Thither went 
Mother Amadeus with two of her nuns, Rev. Dr. Quigley, and 
a few soldiers to drive the teams and care for the party. 
Father Eyler had gone in advance to prepare for their coming. 
It was a four days’ journey through the rugged country, camp- 
ing at night and blazing their own trail, having to cross the 
river nine times and with grave risk of disaster. They reached 
their destination April 2, 1884. - 

The Sisters found shelter in one room of the log cabin, 
whose ceiling was so low that they could scarcely enter with- 
out stooping, but these heroic women knelt and kissed the 
threshold, thanking God for the privilege of their apostolate. 
Then they wrapped themselves in buffalo robes and slept on 
the ground, while Chief White Bull and his warriors, on the 
hill across the river, danced the thank-offering to the moon, 
praising the goddess of the night that she had sent them 
Make-Makehona Wikona—the “Great Holy White Chief 
Woman,” and by that name Mother Amadeus was ever after- 
wards called among the Cheyenne. This was the beginning 
of St. Labré’s Mission, near the present town of Ashland. The 
Cheyenne in that region had never seen a Catholic priest until 
1883, except the very oldest of them who remembered Father 
DeSmet’s coming in 1856. They were an absolutely untamed 
tribe, among the bravest and most ruthless of all the western 
Indians, but withal true and steadfast in their loyalty when 
once they gave allegiance or extended confidence. From the 
first Mother Amadeus gained their affection and respect. 

It was a heart-breaking struggle, that first year on the 
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Tongue River. Aside from the actual privations and cruelties 
of the primitive surroundings, there was a reign of violence 
and blood along the whole of that frontier, with frequent out- 
bursts of savage vengeance and brutal reprisal. Even the 
priests succumbed to the ordeal and quit the Mission. But 
Mother Amadeus never wavered or lost hope. For months at 
a time she and her two nuns were alone at St. Labré’s, without 
the consolation of the Blessed Sacrament and the Mass, en- 
compassed by the strange and sullen warriors of the tribe and 
the more terrifying proximity of outlaws of their own race. 
But no harm came to them, and gradually the wonderful mag- 
netism and winning firmness of the Mother established for her 
a supremacy over the chiefs and leaders of the Cheyenne that 
was never lost nor abated. She learned the language and 
habits of the tribe, familiarized herself with their tempera- 
ment and racial traits, conciliated their friendship and won 
their affection, and by a daring challenge to their evil passions 
and crafty methods she asserted and maintained an almost 
unbelievable control over their sinister but simple natures. 

Her extraordinary sympathy and understanding was the 
secret of her success among the Indians during her twenty- 
three years in Montana, and later among the remote and dif- 
ferently conditioned natives of northern Alaska. The Indian 
women trusted her and relied upon her counsel, the little ones 
idolized her, the chiefs both feared and reverenced her, and 
the tribesmen looked upon her with confidence and friendship. 
She radiated kindness and a bounty of sympathy and succor, 
born of no merely human impulse, but on occasion she could 
be as unyielding and imperious as the haughty chieftains 
whose wicked tempers she often had to combat. A wealth of 
practical common sense and a phenomenal capacity for lead- 
ership, with an abounding vitality and physical endurance 
added to the endowments of this astonishing woman. 

When Bishop Gilmour sent Mother Amadeus and her five 
Ursulines to Montana in 1884 he named her Superior of all the 
houses and schools she might found in the West, which title 
was confirmed by Bishop Brondel and, at his instance, by the 
Propaganda at Rome. This imposed upon her a larger duty 
and responsibility than could be discharged by ministering to 
the wants of a single tribe. The Cheyenne were her first 
Indian proselytes and she was fondly attached to them ever 
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afterwards, as they were to her, but she soon extended her 
work to the other destitute tribes scattered over the wild and 
difficult country lying west to the borders of Idaho. That 
same year she established the Montana novitiate at St. Peter’s 
Mission, with a school for the Blackfeet Indians, who were 
gathered there. That place was located beyond the centre of 
the State, west of Great Falls, and at the eastern foot of the 
Continental Divide. During the years following, up to 1896, 
she founded no less than twelve flourishing missions, among 
them: in 1887, a mission near the old Custer Battlefield for the 
Crow Indians; another the same year for the Grosventres and 
Assiniboin tribes, in the Little Rockies; in 1890 a kinder- 
garten at St. Ignatius Mission for the four allied tribes—the 
Flatheads, Pend d’Oreille, Nez Percés and Kootenay; the same 
year a mission and school for the Piegan, on the Two Medi- 
cine River, just east of what is now Glacier National Park; 
and in 1894, for the benefit of the loyal old Chief Charlot and 
his people who refused to go over to St. Ignatius, she opened 
a Mission at Arlee. 

St. Ignatius Mission had been established about 1855 in 
what became the Flatheads’ or Jocko Reserve, and it had 
flourished wonderfully under the ministrations of Fathers 
Hoecken, Menetrey, Ravalli, and D’Aste. There, too, Mother 
Amadeus and the Ursulines, as well as other religious, had 
founded splendid schools with fine buildings and efficient 
equipment. In his old age Charlot was forcibly removed by 
the Government to the new Reservation and for a time he was 
' delighted with what he saw at St. Ignatius, for he was ever a 
fervent Catholic. But the old warrior soon tired of the alien 
surroundings. It was all too new and the white intruders 
were crowding into the country too fast. With his band of 
faithful retainers he drifted back to the banks of the Little 
Bitter Root and refused to come again to St. Ignatius. It was 
then that Mother Amadeus, with her quick sense of justice and 
sympathy and her idealistic concern for the woes and wrongs 
of this last hero of an ancient, loyal, and God-fearing race, 
gladdened his heavy heart and brightened his closing years by 
establishing the mission at Arlee. Here he and his followers 
could worship in the Faith they had learned from the Black- 
robes in their youth. It was little deeds like this that endeared 
her to the Indians wherever she went. This was in 1894, and 
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Charlot lived until 1910. To the end of his life he was the 
devoted and unfailing friend of the Mother and her nuns, as 
his tribe proved themselves to be when she, too, was laid to 
rest among the mountains they both loved so well. 

In 1894 she opened a second mission for the Crow at St. 
Charles. But in 1896, owing to the malignant influence of the 
anti-Catholic propaganda as embodied in the A. P. A. and 
like organizations, the Government withdrew all aid from the 
Indian mission schools, so that thenceforth Mother Amadeus 
was compelled to rely solely upon voluntary private contri- 
butions of the faithful and of such liberal spirits as appre- 
ciated the great work in which she was enlisted. She was not 
a whit discouraged, but continued to support and expand her 
foundations for the reclamation and education of those 
“Wards of the Nation.” In 1898 she opened a boarding and 
parochial school at Anaconda, and throughout the remaining 
nine years of her apostolate in Montana maintained at full 
vigor and efficiency all of the Missions and institutions she 
had built up since coming to the West in 1884. 

At the outbreak of the war with Spain, a delegation of 
Cheyenne chiefs came to the Mission and asked to see her. 
One of the Sisters sought to learn their purpose, but the 
spokesman utterly refused to talk to her and made it clear 
that they wanted to see Make-Makehona Wikona; so the 
Mother was forced to meet them in person. At once the big 
chief asked of her three things: Would the Spaniards attack 
the Cheyenne? Would the Mother have an irrigation ditch 
dug for their lands? Would she give them a big feast or pot- 
latch? Promptly and with dignity befitting the importance of 
these demands, and in the lofty language of the Indian orator, 
she responded: No, the fame of the brave and unconquerable 
Cheyenne had spread over the whole world, and no such weak 
and cowardly race as the Spaniard would dare to challenge 
them to battle. As for the irrigation ditch, she explained that 
she had no money or men to do that work for them, but they 
must appeal to the Great White Father in Washington, who 
would no doubt comply with such a reasonable request. But 
she would gladly give them a potlatch, and she thereupon 
ordered that a beef be slaughtered for them, which they ate 
with relish and joy, celebrating loudly the generosity and 
wisdom of the “Great Holy White Chief Woman.” Again. 


VOL. cxi. 38 
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when a bloody uprising was imminent among the braves who 
surrounded one of the Missions, and priests and soldiers alike 
were unable to avert a threatened tragedy, some one suggested 
that the Mother should go out and speak to the enraged 
Indians. She went among them fearlessly and quietly, saying 
little, but exerting that nameless magnetism of winning kind- 
ness and no less winning firmness that was her chief charm, 
and in a few minutes the turbulent savages were calmed and 
the danger passed almost before the bewildered missioners 
knew what had happened. This was a reminder of her first 
introduction to the Flatheads at St. Ignatius. 

When she made her first appearance on the Reservation 
and prepared to open a school for the Indians, the Jesuits had 
grave doubts whether the tribe would permit their children to 
come to the Sisters. The Indians were called in, and several 
priests addressed them in their own tongue and in English, 
explaining who the Ursulines were and what they had come 
to do for the education and betterment of the young boys and 
girls. Mother Amadeus was then presented to the chiefs and 
warriors, who were surrounded by the women and children. 
She advanced into the silent and expectant crowd. She knew 
no word of their language and she spoke no word of her own. 
She simply smiled and shook hands with the older ones and 
stooped to caress the little ones. It was a tense and extra- 
ordinary exhibition of the power of personality. When she 
had passed among them thus for a few minutes, suddenly the 
deep but fervent tones of the big chief exclaimed: “The White 
-Mother has spoken better than the Blackrobes.” Immediately 
the women crowded around to put their babies in her arms, 
while the older boys and maidens clung to her gown. That 
was it—she had spoken to them in a language that they under- 
stood better than any words, for it went to their hearts and 
won their confidence on the moment. 

The vast and difficult task which Mother Amadeus es- 
sayed in Montana was in itself sufficient to have absorbed and. 
satisfied the energy and enthusiasm of an ordinary lifetime, 
but it seemed only to nourish in her bosom a wider and more 
daring zeal to spread the Truth to even wilder and more 
desolate regions of her jurisdiction. In 1902 she suffered a 
serious injury in a railroad accident and was ever afterwards 
compelled to walk with a cane, enduring constantly great pain 
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and discomfort, but that in no wise diminished her activities 
or lessened her ardor. The first Chapter General of the Ursu- 
lines in 1900 elected her to be Provincial Superior for all the 
northern portion of the United States from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. In that year she had visited Rome at the request of 
Leo XIII., assisting as a leading member of the first General 
Chapter, and her election followed immediately after. She 
was five times a delegate to the General Chapter and attended 
its sessions in Rome, enjoying the personal esteem and appro- 
bation of Leo XIII., Pius X., and Benedict XV. 

But she was ever looking and longing for a period of 
service in the Great White North. Its glistening snows, silent 
spaces, alluring mysticism and primeval vastness had peopled 
with day-dreams her girlhood in the convent at Cleveland, 
and the cry of its famishing children, from their prison of ice- 
bound rivers and lonely wastes of forest and mountain rang 
ever in her heart. So to Alaska she must eventually go, to 
complete the programme her dauntless courage and prophetic 
soul had mapped out from the beginning. 

When she was elected Superior of the Northern Province 
of the United States, in 1900, Mother Amadeus had not been 
able to gratify her ardent desire to go to the Far North, but in 
1905 she secured permission to send three Ursulines to Alaska, 
their destination being the mouth of the Yukon and adjacent 
regions. Among them was Sister Dossithée, whose untiring 
zeal and lovable disposition won the hearts of the Eskimo 
or Innuits. The three fearless nuns landed at St. Michael’s, 
sailed down the Yukon to Old Fort Hamilton, and thence down 
the Akulurak to near Nar-ra-ra-mak, which in Innuit means 
“the End of the World.” Here, in 1905, they opened the first 
Ursuline Mission in Alaska, the location being in the Yukon 
delta, west of the United States Bird Reserve, near to Nunivak 
Island. This Mission has grown so rapidly and its popularity 
is now so great that new buildings are~needed to house the 
children who flock to the school. 

In 1907 Mother Amadeus realized her long cherished am- 
bition and joined her nuns, bringing with her an additional 
force to establish a Mission at or near St. Michael’s. She ar- 
rived early in the season, before the long Arctic winter had 
loosened its grasp upon the Alaskan lands and waters. The 
tundras were still frozen and treacherous, the trails were soft 
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and impassable, the ice-gorges had not cleared from the swol- 
len streams, and the tossing, stormy seas around the mouth 
of the mighty Yukon were piled high with grinding floes and 
glittering bergs. It was a scene of terrible but fascinating 
tumult. With characteristic determination and fearlessness 
Mother Amadeus was for going at once to her little colony on 
the Akulurak, but not the bravest guide among the Eskimo 
would venture to take her there, so she turned to the founding 
of the new Mission at St. Michael, which was only imperfectly 
accomplished by 1908. It should be remembered that all this 
arduous and expensive missionary effort depended solely on 
the voluntary contributions of generous lovers of the Church 
and her heroic Sisterhoods, and it was not the least of Mother 
Amadeus’ gifts that she was able, without importunity, to se- 
cure the necessary means for her Alaskan work. 

In 1910 the Mother went to Rome to attend the Chapter 
General of the Ursulines. Her return journey illustrates the 
forceful, fearless, and indomitable energy with which she pur- 
sued her purposes, and the obstacles she had to overcome. 
In a little more than two months and without an hour’s delay or 
respite she traversed Europe, the Atlantic Ocean, the Amer- 
ican continent, the North Pacific around the Aleutian Islands, 
through Bering Sea to the estuary of the Yukon—over eight 
thousand miles. This was but an epitome of many similar 
experiences during her twelve years’ effort in the North, varied 
often by greater perils and sufferings. While navigation from 
Seattle to southeastern and southwestern Alaska remains un- 
interrupted the year round, ships cannot penetrate into the 
districts lying on Bering Sea and at the mouth of the Yukon 
except during the short summer season. Usually the sailings 
for Nome and that section begin in May and end in November, 
and the remainder of the year there is no way to reach that 
country but by dog-sleds from the coast below or from posts 
on the Yukon and Tanana, over many hundreds of miles of 
snow trails through an absolute wilderness. The voyage to 
this region is always far out in the North Pacific, the stormiest 
water on the globe in the early and late months of the year, 
through uncharted depths of treacherous seas, around the 
western islands of the Aleutian archipelago, by Dutch Harbor 
and “Unalaska’s lonely shore,” then into the wind-swept 
reaches of Bering Sea and Norton and Kotzebue Sounds, where 
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the stoutest ships are often battered to near destruction by 
tremendous waves or locked in the deadly jam of floating ice. 
At any season it is one of the most interesting and inspiring 
journeys the world affords, but in the fickle months of early 
summer and late autumn it is a fearsome enterprise. This was 
the trip Mother Amadeus took, after a European tour of no 
mean exertion. 

When she reached St. Michael’s in November she found no 
preparation had been made for herself and her companions. A 
deadly epidemic of measles was raging among the natives, 
carrying off the little ones like flies. She sent some of her 
nuns at once to a desolate cabin beyond Fort St. Michael for 
residence, where they were directed to gather and care for 
the sick and dying. She took up her own abode with one nun 
at the small frame hotel and began preparations for building 
the little convent—St. Ursula’s by the Sea—which was con- 
structed out of rough boards and tar paper in twenty days. 
Into it she moved immediately. As one of her companions said 
to the writer: “It was the sweetest religious home we had ever 
known, and there was not a cloud on the Mother’s counte- 
nance, although she had not a cent in her pocket and the 
bitter cold of a six months’ winter had already set in.” 

By Christmas the natives, young and old, poured into the 
Mission for education, counsel, nursing and encourage- 
ment. It was sixty degrees below zero, the green lumber 
of the building shrank so that the wind—ninety miles an hour 
by the anemometer until it blew away—whistled through the 
walls and tore off the weather paper; several cabins were 
blown into the sea, and the nuns prayed before the Blessed 
Sacrament nightly, and frequently all night, that their convent 
house might not be swept away. The Mother had chosen the 
coldest corner of the room for her bed, and one night her feet 
were frozen. They all arose at five o’clock in the morning, 
and she usually got up earlier, lame and suffering, to make the 
fires, which afforded scant comfort against the penetrating 
blasts and paralyzing gloom of the sunless days. They could 
keep no fires at night, with coal at forty dollars a ton and hard 
to get at that, besides the winds were so violent it was not 
safe. Often it was so cold that their benumbed hands could 
not hold the clothing with which they strove to dress them- 
selves. 
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When navigation opened in the spring, the Mission boat, 
St. Joseph, came down the Yukon with Father Crimont 
(now Bishop of Alaska), Fathers Lucchesi and Treca and one 
other Jesuit. When they reached St. Michael’s and visited the 
little Convent by the Sea, tears came into their eyes as they 
looked upon the place where Mother Amadeus and her nuns 
has passed the winter. The Fathers at once insisted that the 
Mother should go with her companions to the Mission on the 
Akulurak for the rest of the year, while they would repair the 
building at St. Michael’s and make it habitable for another 
winter. So they went to join the small company of Sisters 
who had established the first Ursuline Mission near “the 
World’s End” in 1905. 

One of the striking and beautiful talents of Mother Ama- 
deus was her charming literary style. During the last year of 
her life she issued from the mother house at Seattle a little 
publication for private distribution, called Kahlekat, the In- 
nuit word for Letter, being a monthly collection of notes and 
news of her Alaskan work. From that we quote the following 
extract, both for its intrinsic charm and wonderfully accurate 
description of familiar phenomena in the Far North: 


Again our stay at St. Ursula’s-by-the-Sea was too short. 
I wrote you on December 9th (1918) how it became the 
prey of flames. We were not settled down to our long 
winter rest, when the dreadful influenza rudely awakened 
us. It fastened its deadly grip on the Eskimo, and the 
Yukon became a charnel house. The people were sick, 
starving, for a cruel quarantine cut them off from St. 
Michael’s from December 3d to February 10th. Not even 
the dogs were allowed to run lest they should carry the 
germs of infection. Our poor people died in great numbers, 
especially the young mothers, many of them wandering 
out of their cabins to die in the snow when the hand of 
charity was stretched out to rescue them. But even this 
dark hour was God’s hour. The children flocked in num- 
bers to the Mission, where they will drink in Catholicity 
from the cradle, free from the superstition every Eskimo 
baby sucks with the mother milk. And so the winter wore 
on. Nuns and children, by God’s mercy, were spared, and 
the summer came again. The birds began to “tsip! tsip!” 
long before the mercury rose or the ice went out, and we 
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listened, enchanted, to the gurgle of running water. This 
seems the sweetest of all earthly music to the ear weary 
of the long silence of snow and ice. You wonder at first 
what the joyous whisper of Nature is, and then suddenly 
you know—you know that the second chapter of the 
Alaskan year, the thaw, is at hand. It is inebriating with 
delight. The birds come North in uncounted millions and 
the sweet chirp of the white-crowned sparrow, the Alaskan 
nightingale, begins to pour gladness into the lengthening 
day, and into the heart of the Northlander. The ptarmigan 
that has spent the winter with us in robes of snowy white, 
streaks itself in brown, as the tundra peeps up from be- 
neath the snow and furrows the sides of stately St. Michael. 
Then do we turn our eyes skyward and wager for the 
coming of the first goose. Its clanging seems to us the 
burst of martial music, and all of St. Michael’s is out. of 
doors. “The goose! The goose!” as the children follow 
the band about our city streets. For the goose is the un- 
paid, the unerring weather prophet. She cannot be mis- 
taken. She is heaven’s “First Boat,” and oh! Alaskans 
know what the “first boat” means. How welcome the 
revenue cutter Bear, the dauntless Victoria! How grace- 
fully they dip and ride the opening water! Yes, all St. 
Michael’s looks at the goose, rubbing its eyes as one who 
awakens from a long, hard dream. Behold the auklets on 
the cliffs, the smile of the barren rocks, the ptarmigan clad 
in brown, the swans. The cranes circle high in air, the 
curlew lifts its long legs, the phalarope swings back and 
forth on its own strange ugly business, and the ducks at- 
tract the unerring aim of the Eskimo. As are the dogs in 
winter, so are the birds in summer, our great delight. Our 
life is marked by two epochs: the freeze-up with the dogs, 
the thaw with the migratory birds. Nor spring, nor fall 
comes to us. The mountains of snow are suddenly swal- 
lowed by the thousand mouths of the porous soil, and we 
begin to listen for the whistle of the boats. 


One night at Akulurak, while a storm raged outside and 
the snow lay deep, an Eskimo messenger arrived with a dis- 
patch from Father Crimont, saying that Mother Amadeus 
should go as soon as possible to found a house at Valdez. 
To reach Valdez, on the coast of southwestern Alaska, was a 
journey of four thousand miles by water, although by air line 
it was only about seven hundred and fifty miles distant. 
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Father Crimont’s message reached the Akulurak Mission 
just at the beginning of the Arctic winter, and it was idle to 
think of complying with his request until the opening of navi- 
gation the following season. Mother Amadeus could not start 
for Valdez until June 6, 1912, and even then the men were 
afraid to attempt the trip to St. Michael’s, owing to the weather. 
But she was determined to go. The Mother and her Ursuline 
companion, with a Jesuit brother for engineer and native girl 
as cook, boarded the little Mission launch St. Mary. Father 
Treca accompanied them, for the Mother would never miss 
Mass a single day if it could be helped. Following the mean- 
derings of the Akulurak, the tiny gasoline launch reached the 
Kwispak—an arm of the Yukon—where the waves were too 
high for safe passage, and they were compelled to turn back. 
On June 10th they started again and reached Old Fort Hamil- 
ton on the Yukon. For a week they lived in the little school- 
house, the Father and Brother in the church, while the faithful 
Eskimo kept watch day and night on the roof to signal the 
boat, which might pass unnoticed, as that was only a flag sta- 
tion for the regular river boats. Finally the boat came, took 
them to St. Michael’s, where they caught the southbound 
steamer for Seattle, thence the first vessel for Valdez, where 
they landed on July 22d, eight months after Father Crimont’s 
peremptory request to come “as soon as possible.” All things 
considered, it was a quick trip for Alaska, and his first greet- 
ing to Mother Amadeus was: “Already!” 

Valdez was a town of considerable importance, being the 
seat of the Federal Court and of the Alaska Road Commission, 
with a population of mixed character, but including many re- 
fined and genial people. Here Mother Amadeus found an en- 
vironment more adapted to comfort and ease than she had 
known in the Akulurak or at St. Michael’s, but it is doubtful 
if she really felt as contented as among her Eskimo wards. 
She soon established a school, with a large and comfortable 
building, and the inhabitants of the town welcomed the Sisters 
as a desirable addition to their institutions of social and edu- 
cational advancement. 

But she still clung to her Innuits in the Bering Sea district 
and made the long journey to be with them every year. In 
1918 she made the trip to St. Michael’s for the last time. A 
storm threw her out of her berth, bruising her severely, and 
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upon landing she was carried to the military hospital at Fort 
St. Michael, from which she was taken later by the Sisters to 
the Convent. On December 9th, when she was confined to bed 
and the thermometer registered forty degrees below zero, the 
little building she had erected under such difficulties and loved, 
perhaps, better than any spot on earth, took fire and in twenty 
minutes was burned to the ground. There was no water and, 
of course, the snow was utterly useless for extinguishing the 
flames. There was no time to save any of the contents and 
barely time to carry the Mother to the Fathers’ house, whence 
the priest was sent to save the Blessed Sacrament. She never 
recovered from the shock of these repeated ordeals. On June 
22, 1919, she was placed aboard the Victoria, a ship in which 
she had weathered so many storms, and brought to the beauti- 
ful home of the Ursulines at Mt. St. Helen’s Place in the City 
of Seattle. Her work in the North was ended, but its infinite 
and illimitable blessing and benefit will, indeed, never end. 

On her last voyage back to Seattle she communicated to 
Sister Angela her wishes for the future, and she never spoke 
again except the necessary and casual words of daily inter- 
course. Each morning she heard Mass and received Holy 
Communion, and on November 10th she passed to her eternal 
rest and reward. Gazing upon her countenance, serene in the 
noble calm of death, one could but recall the tribute of a 
Protestant stranger, who met her on the way to Alaska: “The 
Lady whose smile is a benediction, whose benign face mirrors 
the eternal spirit of the Living God.” 

Mother Amadeus had always expressed a wish to be buried 
among her dear Indians in Montana, and as the opening of the 
Mission at St. Ignatius in 1890 was one of her greatest achieve- 
ments, it seemed the most fitting place for her tomb. It was 
there that the noble Salish had first hailed her as “The 
Mother,” and she had gathered their children in her arms. 
The remains reached St. Augustine the night of November 12th 
and were carried at once to the Convent chapel. All the next 
day the Indians came, young and old, and prayed aloud. On 
the fourteenth, after Low Mass, six stalwart Salish braves lifted 
the casket and carried it reverently to the Mission church. Re- 
- quiem High Mass was sung, and then the priests spoke to the 
Indians in their own tongue and in English. “Come,” they 
said, “Come, Mother, and rest amid the Jesuit missionaries 
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who revere you; come and rest amid your children who love 
you; come and rest amid the Flatheads, who are proud to have 
you.” Then the swarthy pall-bearers raised the body once 
more, while the whole assembled tribe broke out into that 
most heart-rending, impressive and melancholy strain that can 
fall on human ears—the Indian warrior’s death chant for his 
fallen comrades. The swelling tones of grief and despair 
smote the wintry hills and echoed from the icy shores of Lake 
St. Mary’s and reverberated from the snowy ramparts of the 
Rockies, as they laid her down at the foot of the Mission 
Cross. It was a funeral befitting her life and labors, and so 
she sleeps where the noblest religious of Mother Church have 
slept so often and so long in this western world-#in the 
shadow of the eternal mountains. 

A favorite Scriptural passage with Mother Amadeus was 
contained in the prophet Isaias. She used it in the last number 
of the little Kahlekat, and it furnished the high motive of her 
life, as it seems the fit epitaph for her tomb: 

“Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the needy and 
the harborless into thy house; when thou shalt see one naked, 


cover him, and despise not thy own flesh. Then shall thy light 
break forth as the morning, and thy health shall speedily 
arise, and thy justice shall go before thy face, and the glory 
of the Lord shall gather thee up. Then shalt thou call, and 
the Lord shall hear: thou shalt cry and He shall say, Here 
I am.” 








THE ASSUMPTION. 
BY ELEANOR ROGERS COX. 


ARISE, O Blest One, to the skies that claim thee! 
Arise, while to the waiting seraph-host 
God’s herald-angels Queen of Heaven proclaim thee, 
Of earth, and all the night’s star-jeweled coast. 
Arise, O Flower Supreme of all creation! 
Within thine eyes, again, undimmed of woe, 
The rapture that at Gabriel’s salutation 
Illumined them in that April long ago. 


More fragrant than all April lilies blowing 
In Judah’s fields the air about thee now, 
As deathless gladness in the act bestowing, 
Thy Jesus’ lips are pressed upon thy brow. 
While on thine ears, divine beyond all other 
Words framed by mortal tongue, again there falls 
The old earth-loving sweetness of “My Mother!” 
Whose echoed transport shakes high Heaven’s walls. 


Now Light—the Light of Lights all thought transcending— 
Enveils thee in its uncreated flame, 
As from His thronéd height the Father bending, 
Hails thee His Daughter—while with awed acclaim 
The wingéd host arrayed in shining legion 
Along Heaven’s hills, take up the wonder-word, 
Until in all that bright, celestial region 
No other music save its sound is heard. 


And Earth through all her mountains and her waters 
Repeats that pean of triumphant love 
That hymns thee blest forever ’mongst her daughters, 
The Spouse predestined of the Mystic Dove. 

All roads of God, all ways of men are ringing 
For joy of this thy blossom-day of days, 

While prophet, poet, saint and sage are bringing 
To thee the blended tribute of their praise. 





THE LYRIC-POLITICO. 


BY MARGARET B. DOWNING. 


kj, people exercise their constitutional right of elect- 
Navgereo ing their Chief Executive? Persuasive writers 
Cae have made clear that, under all forms of popular 
government, the imaginative element must be given a speaking 
part. There are instances in American political history when 
the intangible has swept the stage with the fury of the Kansas 
wind, scattering the leaders with their scenic effects of plat- 
forms and principles. Did not three alliterative words, seem- 
ingly unrelated to the issues, send the White Plumed Knight 
crashing to defeat? Was not a lilting tune for William Henry 
Harrison, standard-bearer of the Whigs, as the smooth round 
pebbles which David gathered from the brook? In the game 
of politics as the American people play it, does the lyric aid 
in shaping results? What is the national interpretation of 
the subtle phrase, “I care not who makes the laws of the 
people, if I may sing its songs?” 

Writers of history and of those events which are mani- 
festly the handmaidens of Clio, are profuse about battles, 
sieges, revolutions, rebellions, the march of progress along 
every avenue, but they wipe their pens with an air of finality 
when it comes to recording purely emotional events. It must 
be conceded that this is the safer and wiser procedure, for 
while it is possible to ascribe victory or defeat to this song or 
that, to this speech or that, it is exceedingly difficult to produce 
concrete proof. Dry bones of results speak for themselves 
when clothed in personal anecdote which is always abundantly 
used by campaign scribes. However, serious historians, as 
well as partisan writers, so far unbend as to style the exciting 
summer of 1840, when the Whigs sang “Old Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, too,” from the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico, 
the “singing campaign.” But that inner history which reveals 
the soul of the nation, the emotions which stir the people in 
great crises, the humor displayed in satire and caricature, the 
feeling which breaks forth in song, rarely has a chronicler. 
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The late Ainsworth Rand Spofford, for many useful years 
the Librarian of Congress, could extract meanings from the 
phrase concerning the makers of laws and singers of songs 
not visible to the naked eye. He held that Americans were 
fond of using it, especially at Burns and Longfellow celebra- 
tions, but they invariably quoted incorrectly and ascribed the 
sentiment to the Teutons, whereas it originated in a 
Scotch mind. Citing profound authorities on literature, Mr. 
Spofford contended that the aphorism first appeared in 
print about 1737 in the works of Andrew Fletcher, a political 
economist of Edinburgh and, correctly written, it should run: 
“I know a very wise man who was so much of Sir Christo- 
pher’s (Musgrave) mind that he believed if a man were per- 
mitted to write all the ballads, he need not care who should 
make the laws.” And pointing to Camille Desmoulins and 
“La Marseillaise,” it would seem that Sir Christopher means, 
that if a man were cunning enough to compose ballads which 
would inflame the passions of the people, he held their 
political destinies in the hollow of his hand. Amphion of old 
reared the walls of Thebes by the magic music of his lute. 
Any sort of political structure is possible by an adroit use of 
song. 

In the aspect of its recent glorious rennaisance, it is a bit 
painful to reflect what meagre reward the author of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” received, whilst he could appreciate it. As 
a literary production, the anthem received high praise, but 
as material for a national song, its critics were numerous and 
their plaints are still heard; the words are too involved, the 
incident recorded is too local, and, supreme objection of all, 
as a chorus it is all but impossible for a multitude to chant in 
harmony with the accompaniment. The Democrats made the 
most of the ode and the Whigs, while admitting that Mr. Key 
had achieved something original, inspiring and overflowing 
with elevated patriotic sentiment, complained that if the polit- 
ical party to which the poet belonged had not shown such a 
niggardly public spirit, the “Star Spangled Banner” would not 
have been in jeopardy at Fort McHenry or any other place. 
Mr. Key was politically ambitious and he aided Jackson ma- 
terially in the Maryland campaign, yet his reward was a lowly 
one—that of United States Attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia. That upstanding figure in Maryland’s contribution to 
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worthy public servants, Chief Justice Roger Taney of the Su- 
preme Court, was the brother-in-law of the poet and his 
sympathetic councilor. He gathered all the earlier efforts of 
the author of the “Star Spangled Banner” into book form and 
offered them for sale. Yet so slight was the interest of the 
American people in this singer of their most illustrious song, 
that financially the venture was disastrous and the book is now 
out of print. He has received posthumous honors, however, 
and the graceful memorial bridge which spans the Potomac 
from Georgetown to Arlington bears his name. 

In campaign minstrelsy the singers are great unknowns. 
No one pretends to know anything of the bard who composed 
the words and music of “Old Tippecanoe,” though he may 
have been poor and improvident and deserved well of the 
Whigs whom he so greatly aided. Nearly all ballad makers 
were of this type then, but he won no public office or the fact 
would be recorded. No doubt exaggerated eloquence and 
song added to the sum total of human errcr in the years pre- 
ceding the Harrison-Tyler campaign, but few traces of them 
remain. Those which still adorn the song books make one 
reflect on the care-free, happy days before the libel laws were 
enacted. In the struggle of Jefferson against the Federalists, 
party organs published songs with words variant, but substan- 
tially telling Thomas or his henchmen “To lie on and lie and 
lie for pay” and, that combined, they could not invent more 
against truth than truth could not prove against them. To 
' which Jefferson’s caustic editor, Duane, replied, furnishing the 
keynote of many highly inflammable speeches, that Alexander 
Hamilton’s remarks were always dull and stale, but possibly 
not, for him, unprofitable. William Billings, one of the first 
native born American song makers, rushed to the defence of 
John Adams during this same lively campaign with the ode, 
which was well known for years afterwards, beginning: 


Let tyrants shake their iron rod, and slavery clank her galling 
chains, 

We fear them not, we trust in God—New England’s God forever 
reigns. 


Every war, in which the country was engaged, brought 
forth a burst of patriotic songs, and many of them were taken 
over into the ensuing campaigns. James Monroe was sung 
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into victory under quatrains set to the air of “Yankee Doodle.” 
Some of them, occasionally heard when enthusiastic naval men 
have class reunions, are reminiscent of Lake Erie: 


John Bull, who for ten years past, 
Has been daily growing prouder, 
Has got another taste at last 
Of Yankee ball and powder. 


Yankee sailors have a knack, 
Haul away! yeo ho, boys, 

Of hauling down the Union Jack 
*Gainst any odds you know, boys. 


A whole volume of verse was published as a result of the 
Mexican war, and the whirlwind campaign of 1848 with old 
“Zach” Taylor against General Cass. Many of these songs and 
lyric satires, tossed off in moments of intense public excite- 
ment, possessed certain poetic merits, which, joined to melody 
and the needs of the hour, were caught up and sung with 
rousing enthusiasm. But though we may reverently acknowl- 


edge that the voice of the people is the voice of God, no one will 
grant the people an infallible judgment when it relates to 
campaign minstrelsy. Many of the lyrics, which wrought un- 
looked-for political turmoil, were inherently worthless and, 
having served their purpose, went down to limbo, if not to a 
lower place in the fate of song. Following presidential elec- 
tions in chonological sequence from 1860, campaign minstrelsy 
declines in power. The roaring of stump-speakers had after- 
wards to be reénforced by the strength of logic and definite 
promise of political largess. On the whole, it cannot be ob- 
served that the lyric has been more than an occasional factor 
of success in recent years. Bands and strenuous songs figure 
more conspicuously as mediums to draw a crowd to the meet- 
ing, than as a means to confirm party allegiance. Few crowds 
take the trouble now-a-days to learn new songs, not even 
when zealous bosses scatter thousands of copies and some- 
times are at pains to send vocal instructors in advance. Cam- 
paign songs become lighter in texture and sentiment and rarely 
figure except in anthologies. All the ditties of the last two 
presidential upheavals may be described as more defunct than 
the best selling novels of the same period. 
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Search history in all its forms, and not an instance may be 
discovered of the American people bestowing any sort of 
honor on the writer of a song. It may be that song making 
today is such a remunerative profession, the public would be 
loath to attract its votaries from the sure and frequent recep- 
tion of copyright fees to the uncertain and insecure returns 
from office holding. Song-making has become definitely asso- 
ciated in the American mind with song publishing, and the 
homeless bard represented in the Stephen J. Foster type has 
been succeeded by the clever scribe, who dashes off the words 
and the music all in a breath and has both printed in the rear 
of his studio. Song writers have been accorded posthumous 
honors, as poets have been. John Howard Payne was given a 
stately tomb in the Capital of the land of his birth, though he 
endured much hardship in making a living in the same beau- 
tiful city. Americans purchase liberally of songs and poems 
which appeal to their philosophy, and that is an argument not 
to be lightly waived aside. Fifty years ago it would be incon- 
ceivable that a man could support life by the writing of poetry. 
Longfellow, who is supernally the singer of the people, clung 
to a professor’s chair as a firm basis of an income. Emerson 
never realized more than one thousand dollars a year on the 
writings which have won him a high place in literature. But 
in this generation James Whitcomb Riley left a sizeable for- 
tune, yet he followed no other vocation than that of weaver of 
poetic dreams. 

But the singer of a song has occasionally appeared among 
the national lawmakers and always with exhilarating results. 
Men who seek honors in the political arena seem to shun 
association with Pegasus. Richard Henry Wilde, a member 
of Congress from Atlanta, Georgia, took his seat in 1833. He 
is among the very few national law-makers who has written 
a ballad in the strict dictionary meaning—a simple set 
of verses which, set to music, have been universally sung by 
the people. Not that Mr. Wilde boasted of this achievement 
during the eight years he wrote M.C. after his name. Far from 
it. He kept the fact of his authorship of the dainty ditty, “My 
Life is Like a Summer Rose,” as carefully concealed as though 
it were a term or two spent in the penitentiary. Only a for- 
tuitous circumstance betrayed his dual life as law-maker and 
song-maker. 
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Mr. Wilde came of the race and nation which has given 
much erratic and poetic genius to the world. The son of a 
Dublin merchant, he came to this country poor and friendless 
and, by his own unaided efforts, conquered fate. He secured a 
fine classical education and, after studying law, entered at once 
into a lucrative practice. He had the dreamy nature of the 
Celt and, in his youth, he frankly yielded to poetic tendencies, 
singing lightsome lays and fervid bits of sentiment. He tried 
his hand at the great American epic, as fashionable with the 
bards of that era as the great American novel is at present 
with the fictionists. His theme, the tragic story of Narveaz 
Pamfilo, who sailed gayly out of Cadiz with his galleons only 
to be engulfed in the waters about Florida, centred about the 
sole survivor of that adventure, one Juan Ortiz, who chanted 
the lay, “My Life is Like the Summer Rose.” Wilde, embittered 
because his efforts brought no financial return, did not com- 
plete the epic, but he evidently thought highly of his lyric, 
for he sent it to his brother, Captain James Wilde, an officer 
of the army, who served with Jackson in the Seminole wars. 
The Captain showed the verses to the lady of his heart and 
she gave them over to a piratical musician, who seized upon 
them and, setting them to a tuneful score, soon reaped a fine 
harvest. Though Wilde’s name was given in full as author of 
the words, he stated later he had not received a copper from 
the musician, one Charles Thibault of New York. Nor was he 
pleased at the outcome of his brother’s enthusiasm and the 
intervention of the lady. He wrote Captain Wilde that he 
“was suffering no small embarrassment from the fact.” He 
had foresworn the Muses and, grimly accepting the material, 
had chosen a political career and was even then serving in 
Congress as the champion of the Jacksonian element. He 
argued reasonably that many miles separated Atlanta from 
New York and that, in Washington, no one could conceivably 
associate the fiery and vituperative Southron with the author 
of a sentimental ditty, sung so effectively by swains and writ- 
ten so frequently in the albums of languishing maids of the 
period. 

But one morning, the New York Mirror let fly a stinging 
quip about a scholarly M.C. from Atlanta who posed as the 
author of certain popular verses when, in reality, he had pur- 
loined the same from a minor Greek poet. For proof the 


VOL. cxr. 39 
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verses in Greek were appended, an astonishing evidence that 
literary journals of Gotham, in 1835, printed poems in the 
graceful tongue of the Hellenes. A furious controversy re- 
sulted in which Wilde claimed his discarded child with melo- 
dramatic fervor and, at the same time, explained to the editor 
of the Mirror that he had been guilty of the offence of writing 
verse in his callow youth before he could realize the menace it 
would prove to his usefulness. Out of the tumult came the 
confession of Anthony Barclay, a friend of Wilde’s, who ex- 
plained the matter as a practical joke. He had transformed 
the graceful lyric into good Greek, affixed the minor poet as 
author, and thus made all the mischief—another amazing 
revelation of literary ways in the eighteen hundred and 
thirties. Wilde became so embittered and grew so violent and 
aggressive that he alienated his supporters, and was finally 
defeated for nomination in his congressional bailiwick. In 
several diverting accounts of his political extermination, he 
places all the blame on the mild and innocent lyric. But con- 
temporaries do not accept this explanation. They show that 
the Atlanta constituents seemed not to care in the least whether 
Wilde wrote good or bad poetry, whether he stole it or pro- 
duced it from his own fertile brain. He had been elected to 
Congress as a Jackson Democrat, he had quarreled with the 
Executive, with all the leaders of the party, and was openly 
hobnobbing with the Whigs. 

The author of “My Life is Like a Summer Rose,” still to 
be found in all editions of popular songs, scornfully departed 
from his adopted country and henceforth lived in Europe. He 
stands unique in the annals of our national legislature—not 
that he wrote poetry, for many must plead guilty of similar 
offences, but that he composed acceptable verse in several 
languages. Selecting the lovely capital of Tuscany as his 
home, he indulged in an orgy of song, translating Petrarch 
and some lovelorn versifiers of the Spanish, Portuguese and 
French. To these efforts he added some original adaptations. 
His work which endures and is discussed frequently in the 
authoritative editions of American sources of literature, is a 
lengthy and profound study of the poetry, madness and im- 
prisonment of Torquato Tasso and some critical sketches on 
vanished paintings on the walls of the Bargello in Florence. 

There was another lyric, soft, roseate, and airy as the 
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petals of apple blossoms floating in the zephyr, yet it proved 
a merciless instrument of destruction for a man who had at- 
tained national fame as an orator and a statesman, John 
Mellen Thurston, Senator from Nebraska from 1895 until 1901. 
This dainty bit of verse, “I Said to the Rose, O Red, Red Rose,” 
does not appear in albums of song, though a publisher offered 
the legislative bard a good sized fortune for the privilege of 
setting it to music. But Thurston exhibited almost Berserker 
rage when some political rivals, who opposed his second term 
in the United States Senate, produced damning evidence that 
he was a poet, that he had published several books of verse 
but, realizing the effect of these facts on the public when he 
asked for votes, had secretly withdrawn his effusions. Such 
a revel of parodies on the “Red, Red Rose” followed these reve- 
lations, that the Nebraskan, like the excitable member from 
Georgia, became unbearably irritable, suspected his best 
friends of conspiracy against him and wrecked his own career 
when it seemed most promising. As in the case of Richard 
Henry Wilde, there were other related causes, but that sweet 
and soothing song to the rose‘must be assigned as the dominat- 
ing agency of disaster. 

Yet another time a lyric enters into the legislative chamber, 
and this in a song which became nationally and internation- 
ally famous, and is perhaps better known than any ballad of 
American origin, with the single exception of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” In the Congress which convened in 1891, a new mem- 
ber from New Jersey was Dr. Thomas Dunn English, the 
author of “Ben Bolt.” Derizens of the National Capital are 
tuft-hunters ever, and pleasant anticipations filled their minds 
of a time when the bard would reveal the promptings of the 
poetic soul. But it was soon whispered that “Ben Bolt” must 
be suppressed in the presence of Dr. English, as carefully as 
though it were a physical infirmity, a wart on the nose, a cast 
in the eye, an impediment of speech. In course of time, the 
true, sad story was confided to sympathetic tears. — 

In 1843, while echoes of the Wilde-Barclay-Thibault ex- 
citement lingered on the air, young English, given to dashing 
off verses, was commissioned by a friend in the music publish- 
ing business to write a nautical song. Not unnaturally, however, 
the publisher refused his lay of Sweet Alice, where not a hint 
of the briny appears except in the last line of the last verse, 
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“Ben Bolt of the salt-sea gale.” English, determined to profit 
by his efforts, composed music and assumed the expense of the 
printing. But “Ben Bolt” languished in seclusion until one 
Nelson Kneass, an itinerant genius, of which this period con- 
tained many, saw its possibilities. Like Thibault, he felt no 
scruples in seizing the words, though he changed them at will 
to his measure and, possessing a sure and saleable knowledge 
of what the public desired in a ballad, the result was a whirl- 
wind of fame. No one has ever explained why it should be so, 
but “Sweet Alice” sails the seas of popularity untroubled by 
the changes which affect the lyric in the general sense. She 
has been violently denounced as a type of her sex, but her 
vogue remains. “Ben Bolt” has become a subsidiary title, 
while “Sweet Alice,” especially since its revival by Du Maurier, 
continues on her shining way. Dr. English never received a 
penny of the immense royalties gathered from the song. That 
perhaps might have engendered some of the bitterness which 
its memories evoked. It was never a safe topic to mention in 
his presence, and he became virtually a hermit when Trilby 
started the whistlers, organ grinders and the musical house- 
maids with a new fervor. 

The distinguished Secretary of State, John Hay, might be 
cited as an eminent example in public life of a man who, in 
his youth, wrote popular ballads and exhibited, in later years, 
symptoms of regret for such indiscretion. Mr. Hay’s literary 
fame will be secured for posterity by the Pike County Ballads, 
yet he openly resented allusion to them when he occupied the 
post of American premier. Literary men, in the broad sense, 
and not as writers of the songs of the people, have been hon- 
ored in multiplied instances by the American public. The 
one aspect of the people which Charles Dickens finds to 
praise in his American Notes, is that levee at the White 
House, when the guests turn coldly from John Tyler and com- 
placent politicians, to lay their homage at the feet of Wash- 
ington Irving. 

As a study of the changing phases of government by 
party, the lyric presents fascinating and illuminating ex- 
planations. Lively songs, pleasing speakers, band music all 
have their value. But, as no theatrical manager relies on his 
orchestra, no matter how excellent, to attract continuous 
crowds to a poor play, so definite promises, reénforced with 
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some security, are requisite to add to the total of votes. It may 
be that song no longer dominates the political field as when 
Harrison led his roliicking followers in 1840, or during the 
equally vocal campaign of “Old Rough and Ready” Taylor, 
because the voter is no longer the free agent he was. When 
a man is organized and bound over securely for this measure 
and none other, what is the use of his getting worked up over 
songs or other creatures of the fancy? Minstrelsy is merely a 
part of the chorus unless, indeed, the woman voter grasps this 
opportunity to make politics like they were in the fine old days 
of the “roaring forties.” 





THE VISITOR. 
BY CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


Decorous_Ly I followed 

When they led me past your door; 
A closed door on a hallway— 

That, and nothing more. 

But my heart was beating wildly 
(Though I knew you were away) 
At thought of that dear other time 
When you had bade me stay. 

Love flashed into my finger tips; 

I lingered in the hall 

And, passing, touched the heavy door— 
I touched it—that was all. 

But had I dared to open it, 

Or dared to breathe your name, 

I would have gone within, Beloved, 
And waited till you came! 








FRANCOIS COPPEE ONCE MORE. 


BY JOSEPH J. REILLY, PH.D. 


—— NE might well wish the delight of having known 
‘; Francois Coppée. It would have been a privilege 
I Rhy to stroll with him through the poorer quarters of 
WE x el his beloved Paris or to visit him in his modest 
4] home as he sat amid his cats and cigarettes, ar- 
rayed in his red smoking jacket, chatting vivaciously, eloquent 
of gesture and of speech. Like Stevenson, always ailing, yet 
always brave, he lived for years in humble fashion in southern 
Paris at the end of the poverty-stricken art quarter, never 
marrying, but owing much to the tender ministrations of his 
sister. He was a familiar figure on the streets, stoop-shoul- 
dered, absorbed in thought, his hands behind his back, and the 
students who came to know his fame and his ways lovingly 
nicknamed him “The Master.” 

Gentle, emotional, winning, he was a welcome figure in 
society, from which, however, he withdrew more and more as 
age came on, reluctant to give it even a meagre portion of the 
few years which remained and in which he hoped to accom- 
plish so much. Born in Paris in 1842 and elected to the French 
Academy in 1884 in recognition of his work in drama, poetry, 
and fiction, he lived the quiet life of the born student, a kind 
of literary anchorite even in the midst of the bustle and whirl 
of the brilliant cosmopolis. Not that he was oblivious of its 
powerful appeal; quite the contrary. 

The Provencal Daudet came to love Paris and, like the 
Norman Maupassant, found something irresistible in its spell. 
But with Coppée, the love of Paris was not an acquirement, 
however perfect, but a gift like that of the fairies which had 
been granted at his birth. He knew Paris as Dickens knew 
London, and to him it was a world in itself, rich in color, 
thrilling with energy, swarming with life, where eternally 
virtue threw down the gauntlet to vice, poverty to riches, the 
things of the spirit to the things of the flesh. 

Coppée’s concern was with neither the houses of kings in 
exile nor the haunts of sin and despair. His chief interest was - 
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with the middle class and with the poor, who struggled cour- 
ageously against the hardships of their lot. Being a poet, he 
saw more in poverty than the harrowing, more among the 
bourgeoisie than the commonplace, and he treats both with 
that “instinctive delicacy” of which he claims for himself the 
privilege of boasting.. Born of a race whose blood was partly 
bourgeois and partly artistocratic, it is, he says, “owing to his 
ancestors that he is complex, yet pleased with simple folk; an 
aristocrat, though one who loves the people.” He was no mere 
provincial to whom the horizon of the universe lies just with- 
out the confines of the city. For while he could say: “For me, 
Paris is my only love,” he was blessed with that sympathetic 
spirit which beholds the brotherhood of all the children of 
Eve with the vision of an exquisite humanity. 

For upward of sixty years before Coppée’s star began to 
blaze upon the horizon, the bourgeoisie had been the object of 
jibe and insult on the part of nearly every litterateur in France. 
But with the advent of Coppée came a change. For he gave 
new and refreshing glimpses of French life, not of the kind 
which French novelists have persuaded the world to accept as 
typical, but of a life sane and unsullied, which cherishes the 
old-fashioned virtue of pure love, devotion, generosity, and 
duty, in which faith is vital and prayer forever sanctified. A 
life which puts iron into the blood of France. 

It was among the despised bourgeoisie that Coppée found 
the setting for his Romance of Youth, a work of particular 
interest since, upon his own admission, it was more than 
casually autobiographical. Both Amedée Violette and his 
creator belonged to the middle class. Both began to earn their 
bread in the narrow field of government employment; both 
studied at the Library of St. Geneviéve when their less studious 
comrades were enjoying convivial leisure. Both were senti- 
mentalists, in whom a sunset, a pretty girl tripping through the 
park, or the first violets of April awakened strange feelings 
of joy. Again, Amedée and Coppée were idealists, and for 
that were compelled to pay the inevitable price. Both 
achieved fame in a day, but found it only ashes of roses. 
Finally, both were poets, which is to say that they felt at their 
hearts the stir of a fancy too divine to be darkened utterly, 
even though disillusionment cast its shadows when youth, 
- with its romance, had passed forever. 
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A Romance of Youth does not depend upon dramatic 
situations, bizarre incidents, or multitudinous characters. 
Rather it is comparatively brief, its leading characters are few, 
and it is told with a simplicity of plot and of tone, which is 
distinctive of Coppée. Amedée Violette, whose pretty mother 
died of tuberculosis when he was a child and whose father 
became from grief the victim of absinthe, obtains a meagre 
livelihood and loves the pretty Maria Gérard—in vain. Now 
listen to Coppée on Amedée—and himself : 


One single consolation remained for him—literary work. 
He threw himself into it blindly, deadening his sorrow with 
the fruitful and wonderful opiate of poetry and dreams. 
He had long ago thrown into the fire his first poems, 
awkward imitations of favorite authors ... He returned 
to truth and simplicity by the longest way, the schoolboy’s 
road. Taste and inclination both induced him to express 
simply and honestly what he saw before him ... In those 
days he lived the most beautiful and perfect hours of his 
life—those in which the artist, already master of his instru- 
ment, having still the abundance and vivacity of youthful 
sensations, writes the first words that he knows to be good, 
and writes them with entire disinterestedness, not even 
thinking that others will see them; working for himself 
alone and for the sole joy of putting in visible form and 
spreading abroad his ideas, his thoughts—all his heart. 


These words admit us to the secret of Coppée’s literary method. 
Amedée was not to toil so devotedly without his reward. 
An actor acquaintance, named Jocquelet, volunteers to recite 
one of his ballads at a public function, and thus he achieves 
his first success. It proves to be intoxicatingly sweet. A news- 
paper editor features him; all Paris talks of the advent of the 
new poetic star; he becomes a social and a literary lion at ‘a 
bound. But though fame comes, and subsequently fortune, 
love is denied. The woman he adores weds a man, who is to 
Amedée as Hyperion to a satyr. Death leaves her a widow 
and Amedée marries her, only to find that her tender sympathy 
is not love and that its richest flower has withered on the 
grave of her first husband. In the autumn, at dusk, he thinks 
wistfully of the bright dreams of youth while “over the dark- 
ened landscape in the vast pearl-colored sky spreads the 
melancholy chill which follows the farewell of day.” 
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Coppée’s note in this novel is not that of despair. 
This Amedée,: who watches the falling leaves while all is 
autumn in his heart, will yield to no base despair, but will 
find “in the intoxication of poetry and dreams” some faint 
aroma of the lost joy of youth. 

In Henriette Coppée has handled a difficult theme with 
delicacy and feeling—too much feeling, indeed, since it ap- 
proaches perilously near that sentimentalism which was 
always to be his “beast in the jungle.” 

Both novels have unquestioned merit. A Romance of 
Youth was crowned by the Academy, and Henriette was ac- 
cepted by its author’s admirers as new proof that to his gifts 
as poet, dramatist, and short-story writer, must be added those 
of the novelist as well. A Romance of Youth is incomparably 
the better work, and its striking portraits and telling scenes 
cling to one’s memory. Who can easily forget the Gérards— 
mamma, fat and good-natured; papa with his eternal pipe and 
his well-paid etchings of the Emperor, whom he hated; Louise, 
plain and prim, but with a saint’s soul; Maria, charming, 
dainty, made for men’s worship. Or poor Madame Violette 
with the hectic color in her cheeks, fading like a flower each 
day; her broken-hearted husband, for whom absinthe creates 
anew the joy of the dead past; the hard-fisted M. Gaufre, the 
foolish Gustave, the debonair Maurice Roger, the grandilo- 
quent Jocquelet. What a gallery! And, as for scenes, one 
recalls the presentation of little Amedée at the school of M. 
Batifol, whose head had such a voluminous bald spot that the 
child, in terror, compared it to the globe on the top of the desk! 
Then there is the Café de Séville, with its noisy circle of poli- 
ticians and litterateurs, who greeted Amedée’s first verses with 
a storm of applause as their glasses rang upon the wine- 
stained tables. There are unforgetable scenes in the Franco- 
Prussian war as when the ambulances, crowded with mangled 
forms, clatter day and night through the streets of the capital. 
And always there are those touches which mark the keen 
observer, the sympathetic brother, the ardent poet. 

These gifts of Coppée were not confined to his novels. 
They led him to write some of the finest of French contes, 
in which his gifts as man and writer appear: his sympathy for 
the poor, his tenderness toward the helpless, his hatred of 
selfishness and hypocrisy, his poetic fancy, his mastery of his 
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art. In his eyes the poor were ennobled by a tenderness which 
survived even amid their misery and showed itself in their 
love of children, their respect for purity, their attempts at 
helpfulness, however impotent, toward those more unfortunate 
than themselves. When the banker, M. Jean Baptiste Gode- 
froy, selfish and money-mad, to whom the poor are less than 
the dust, distractedly seeks his lost child, he finds him in the 
hut of a poor fruit vender, who has put him to bed with his 
own little son. He points out the children to the millionaire, 
asleep in each other’s arms. “I shut up shop,” he explains, 
“and came here with the babies. They had a bite together 
like friends and then they went to sleep. They look nice, 
don’t they?” Strange emotions stir in M. Godefroy’s soul at 
the sight of the child of luxury and the child of poverty locked 
in each other’s embrace. “Before his eyes was raised a corner 
of the curtain which hides the life of the poor, so brave in 
their poverty, so generous among themselves ... The bank 
president then made the best stroke of his life—he discovered 
the heart of an honest man. Yes, Mr. President, you planned 
to offer a reward to these poor people, and behold! they make 
you a magnificent present, that of the sweetest, noblest of all 
feelings—pity.” 

Desiré Muguet, who ekes out a living for his old mother 
and himself by engraving the human organs laid bare in dis- 
secting rooms—most disgusting of tasks—falls in love with 
Mademoiselle Clara, whom he finds copying masterpieces at 
the Louvre. One day he makes her accept a little engagement 
ring; but the thought of marriage has soon to be abandoned, 
for disasters throng upon him: his father dies; his mother is 
threatened with blindness, and the lovers “have to acknowl- 
edge that they are too poor and have too many burdens to 
marry. So they say farewell like good children, each trying 
not to see the tears in the other’s eyes.” Maupassant was a 
great writer. How incomparably greater he would have been 
could he have written that last line! 

Desiré and Clara do not see each other for ten years. 
Meanwhile he has had moderate success and can provide his 
mother with a few comforts. One Christmas Eve, on return- 
ing home from midnight Mass at Saint-Séverin, he finds Clara 
weeping in his mother’s arms. She has lost her father two 
years before, poor child, and has struggled vainly to earn her 
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bread ever since and now, desperate, remembering “that this 
is Christmas, the day the God of Charity was born,” she comes 
to ask help from the mother of her former sweetheart. And 
Coppée is not too coldly the artist to forbid them to be happy. 

To the man who wrote this tale the cynical realism of 
Maupassant is impossible, for in his eyes the world can never 
be a chaos in which a malign Fate plays havoc with the chil- 
dren of men. It is worth noting, indeed, that the Norman 
gives us no pictures of children, except such as are as lifeless 
as dolls. To him, obsessed as he was by the brutal ironies of 
life, to whom love was nothing but physical passion, child- 
hood with its tender grace, naive, confiding, helpless, was as 
remote as the stars. Coppée, even more than Daudet, loved 
childhood, and felt for it the reverence which innocence in- 
spires in every unsullied heart. Only a lover of children could 
have written The Louis d’Or, in which the gambler, Lucien 
d’Hem, penniless, dreams that he finds a child sleeping in the 
snow with a gold coin in its hand, that he steals it and wins a 
fortune at the gaming table. Then, torn with remorse at the 
thought of the little one still sleeping in the snow, he rushes 
out in search of her, only to find her tiny body cold in death. 
The anguish of that dream wins him forever from gambling, 
and makes him always tender and charitable toward poor 
children. Then there is Captain Mercadier, “twenty-six years 
of service, twenty-two campaigns, and three wounds,” who had 
just retired on a pension which, if frugally managed, will 
permit him to play the hero at the village inn for life. One 
day he discovers little Pierette, who has only one sound leg 
and who slaves for his landlady. He adopts her, for you see 
he must have someone to mend his linen and sweep his 
quarters—and perhaps shed a tear one of these days when taps 
sound for him. Of course, he must give up his visits to the 
inn, curtail his wine and tobacco and economize to the last 
sou. But then, what will you? Little Pierette must have some- 
thing to live on when he is dead. 

Who can forget, in A Cure for Discontent, the fiery Mata- 
boul, half socialist and half anarchist, “with wild eyes and the 
face of a brigand of the Abruzzi,” who is always launching 
into tirades against the government, but who becomes trans- 
formed from lion to lamb when the death of a sister leaves 
him sole guardian of an eight-year-old niece? Huge, uncouth 
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bachelor, he has a tender heart despite his rough ways, and 
the little orphan awakens it to strange emotions never felt 
before. He leaves the door of his room half open at night so 
that little Mariette may not be afraid. He takes her to school 
to the good Sisters each morning, though all his life he has 
railed against religion. He no longer haunts the cafés in the 
evening to foregather with tattered malcontents and storm 
against the government. He did for a time, taking Mariette 
with him, but she used to fall asleep, pauvre petite, so he gave 
it up, saying simply: “It is my duty.” He is eager to get the 
latest news about the Eastern question, fears trouble in the 
Balkans, scents a scandal on the Bourse—but he no longer has 
time to bother with such matters, for he must see to it that 
Mariette “looks over the rules for the participles.” 

Here is humor for you and, mingled with it, a tenderness 
which cannot be too strongly insisted on as one of the abiding 
qualities of Francois Coppée. You can almost see the light 
in his eyes and the smile on his lips as he draws such pictures 
as these. It is not the smile of superiority, but that of one 
who thrills to the kiss of a child, who grows wistful as the 
October winds denude the trees, who is haunted amid the glow 
and beauty of a dinner party by the weary fingers and tired 
eyes and broken hearts that have made this luxury possible. 

This tender sympathy does not stand alone. With it is a 
delicate fancy which irradiates such tales as the Louis d’Or, 
Restitution, and The Sabots of Little Wolff. Little Wolff, 
returning from midnight Mass on Christmas Eve, gives one of 
his sabots to a barefoot Child, Whom he sees asleep at the 
portal of the church. Morning comes to find only little Wolff, 
of all the children in the village, laden with gifts, and the Curé 
declares that he beheld a circlet of gold encrusted with gems 
on the spot where the head of the beggar Child had rested. 
What can be more tenderly fanciful than this tale of a child’s 
compassion? And who could have written it but one whose 
heart was unspoiled? 

In Restitution appears another side of Coppée’s fancy. 
Again it is Christmas Eve and the hard-working Abbé Moulin 
is summoned into his shabby little parlor to meet an ex- 
banker and peculator, Renaudel, who had fled to America, 
made a fortune, and has now returned, his identity unguessed, 
to intrust the good Abbé with the task of repaying his cred- 
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itors. The old priest, in a hired cab, sets out on his rounds. 
He first seeks Louis Dublé, the poet, and finds him, not as 
he anticipated, lying upon a straw bed in a garret, but in a 
comfortable studio lined with books. The banker’s defalca- 
tion, Dublé confesses, had stripped him of his fortune, but it 
stirred his latent courage till he fought his way into the pos- 
session of fame and a competence. “I shall, of course,” he 
says, “accept what is mine, but this fortune makes me no 
happier except, perhaps, that it gives me the opportunity to 
help some needy friends.” 

Mademoiselle La Tournure, a spinster whom Renaudel 
reduced to penury, has set up a school for little girls, among 
whom the Abbé finds her, rich in the blessedness of content- 
ment. “Tell Renaudel,” she says, “that, thanks to him, I have 
now a purpose in life and am no longer an old mad woman 
afflicted with imaginary ailments.” 

With lightened heart, the Abbé next seeks the architect, 
Henri Burtal, a blond-haired Hercules, whom the loss of his 
fortune awoke to the seriousness of life and to the need of 
making a living at his profession. He is happily married and 
full of joy at the advent of his first-born child. “You shall have 
a thousand francs,” he cries, “for your poor parishioners.” 
The Abbé’s heart answers with Laus Deo, for now the man who 
cuts peat may marry the girl who works in imitation pearls. 

The Abbé had one more visit, this time to the Marquis 
de Capdecamp, a.leader in the beau monde. He finds the 
Marquis’ stately residence glittering with lights, and the rooms 
thronged with be-jeweled women and men of fashion, who 
listen with dull faces to the stupid jests of a professional 
vaudeville actor. Reflecting on the shamelessness with which 
the rich are wasting money, the Abbé cannot but feel indig- 
nant, thinking of the miseries of his poor. Suddenly he is 
confronted by the Marquis himself, with grayish beard, and 
puffy face, his shirt front a Siberia crossed by the black string 
of an eye glass. Upon learning of Renaudel’s restitution, the 
Marquis bursts into a storm of abuse against the banker. “He 
compensates his victims,” he cries in a fury; “he gives me 
a million francs. What does he wish me to do with them? 
Can they help me to redeem my honor?” The man of the 
world has vanished; he is beating his breast with his trembling 
hands. Renaudel, he confesses, left him impoverished at a 
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time when he was beset with creditors; for the sake of money 
he entered upon a loveless marriage. He has been accepted 
by the world of fashion, but not by his heroic old soldier 
cousin, Louis, who starves alone in a garret on his income of 
three thousand francs, and cooks his meals himself in order 
to give some money to deserving poverty. 

“My dear Abbé,” adds the Marquis in a broken voice, 
“the only thing that would be agreeable to me, which all the 
millions cannot give me back, is a clasp of the hand from my 
cousin, Louis.” In silence the old priest leaves the house and 
returns to his little rectory with the receipts for Renaudel. 
Then, left alone, he dreams a few minutes in his old armchair. 
“He was no pessimist—he was certain now that glory, health, — 
love, honor were not to be got with money. And he intended 
to thank God for them when saying his midnight Mass.” 

Few stories are more typical of Coppée than this, in which 
the conception and its working out are delightfully blended 
of the real and the fanciful. Who has not wished that the 
scales of the blind goddess might weigh out such rewards! and 
punishments in things mundane as the exquisite adequacy of 
heaven can accomplish? Coppée has let his imagination play 
about the thought, and made his theme the blessedness of 
poverty when accepted with courage. When Opportunity, in 
the guise of Poverty ennobled, knocked upon the door of the 
Marquis de Capdecamp and found him too mean to play his 
part, she overwhelmed him at Renaudel’s restitution with the 
irony of having bartered his soul for naught. 

The moral element, which is conspicuous in this story, is 
not unusual with Coppée. It appears again in A Cure for Dis- 
content, in which Alberic Mesnard, a poor government clerk, 
who wins five hundred thousand francs as a lottery prize, 
learns that the panacea may not be found in wealth. The 
fast living, which has followed in the wake of his sudden 
wealth, leaves him dispirited from fatigue and disgust, and 
he learns at last that doing and living for others are the only 
true means of escaping ennui. There was, as you see, some- 
thing of the preacher in this poet, Coppée. But the part was 
not unbecoming. For, in Matthew Arnold’s fine phrase, he 
saw life steadily and saw it whole, knowing its temptations, 
its failures, its moments of exultation, its hours of sadness, its 
grim struggles for spiritual triumph. 
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It must be conceded that Coppée’s point of view is not 
. always as sound as in those tales which we have discussed. 
He strikes a false note in A Voluntary Death, in which Louis 
Miraz hastens his end by daily imprudences that he may escape 
the invalid years which will consume his meagre estate and 
leave his wife and daughter penniless. Equally false is The 
Commendable Crime, in which a man accedes to a friend’s 
pleading and takes his life in order that his insurance may 
save his family from want. Again, in An Accident, Coppée 
flutters to the alluring candle only to singe his wings- anew. 
A mason confesses that he has pushed a fellow workman from 
a high scaffolding to his death, advancing the defence that the 
murdered man was squandering on drink the money which 
belonged to his wife and son. These tales are not to be laid to 
a distorted ethical sense, for Coppée was essentially sound. 
Rather they are due to his prime defect, sentimentalism, whose 
path is always beset with danger, for bathos is ever ready to 
destroy its finest effects, and common sense threatens them 
with a burst of laughter. It is true that the confirmed senti- 
mentalist (Coppée, thank heaven, was not that) achieves an 
occasional masterpiece, but more often he begets those paper- 
covered horrors which formerly crowded the newsstands at 
railroad stations. Coppée runs close to the danger line in 
Henriette and The Foster Sister; in An Accident, A Volun- 
tary Death, and A Commendable Crime, he crosses it. 

It would be unfair, however, to Coppée to lay too much 
stress upon this weakness. His lapses are not frequent, nor 
do they occur in those works in which he displayed his most 
brilliant gifts. Sentimentalism could never claim him wholly 
because he was endowed with the potent correctives of humor 
and irony. Where can one discover a humor more delectable 
than in My Friend Meurtrier? Outside of Daudet’s Tartaron 
no more pure-blooded descendant of the miles gloriosus can 
be found in modern French literature than this blond giant, 
Meurtrier, with his loud voice, his loud manner, his loud 
clothes, who recounts each Monday morning his Homeric ex- 
ploits of the preceding day! The humor of the story is none 
the less delightful because seasoned with Gallic irony. Who 
but Coppée would have presented as Meurtrier’s foil, not an- 
other man, a wife, or a mistress, but that dearest and most 
tender of beings, an old mother? One may fail to recall many 
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of Coppée’s tales, slight and delicate as they are, but the figure 
of Meurtrier, with his huge form and bristling beard, swathed 
in an apron and serving coffee to “Mamma” is unforgetable. 

When he chooses to be ironic, Coppée can stab with the 
swift certainty of Maupassant. But between the aims of the 
two men is a world of difference. Coppée’s irony was directed 
against the selfish and the vicious, who turn life’s modicum of 
happiness into poison. Maupassant struck at the very roots of 
life, which, a purposeless and long disease, filled him with 
cynical disgust. Such an attitude was impossible to Coppée. 
Brought up in a Catholic household as he was, he never en- 
tirely lost a serene trust in an omnipotent Love which rules 
the world. In the disillusionment, which he pictures life as 
bringing to Amedée Violette, there is no bitterness, but only 
a wistful regret, and Coppée, standing with his hero in the 
autumn twilight, seeks forgetfulness in poetry and dreams. 
Maupaussant, on that autumn evening, would have sought re- 
lease from the “momentous ennui of living,” either in the in- 
dulgence of the senses, or, if that should fail, in suicide. In 
him vision and sentiment had no touch of the divine, and the 
cry of the carnal sounded ever in his ears. Small wonder 
that the years brought him neither peace nor contentment, 
but only shipwreck of mind and body, while to Coppée they 
gave safe harborage in the faith of his childhood and, with a 
knowledge of the blessing of suffering, a peace beyond price. 

But Coppée’s irony is not always gentle, any more than the 
wrath of One Who drove the money-changers from the 
' Temple. In The Two Clowns his indignation is visited upon 
those parasites of political life who batten on the blind con- 
fidence of the multitude. Against such barterers of truth and 
honor he plies the lash, his face tense and his eyes flashing. 
The tale recounts the antics of a circus clown with whitened 
cheeks and silly grin, whose slap-stick farce “seemed a 
drunken echo of the laughter of Moliére.” This vulgar scene, 
staged to evoke a guffaw from the groundlings, brings only 
tears to a tremulous old woman, who has come by chance to 
the circus tent, and with shame beholds her own son in the 
toothless clown. Can this be he, who was once the beautiful 
baby of whom she was so proud, and whom she “made the 
neighbors admire when he was so small that he rolled naked 
on her knee, holding his little foot in his hand?” Coppée, who 
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has a heart for sentiment, reflects on all this. “The adven- 
ture,” he says, “made a lively impression on me. I thought 
often of it, and after that, when I saw before my eyes some 
wretched and degraded creature . . . in the flare of a gas jet, 
some drunken idler leaning on the bar of a café and bending 
his bloated face over his glass of absinthe, I have thought, 
‘Is it possible that this being can ever have been a little child?’ ” 

Some time later, there occurs a sensational sitting of the 
Chamber of Deputies, at which “a ministerial candidate, for- 
merly in the opposition, proposed to strike a blow at some 
liberty, which he had formerly demanded with virulence and 
force.” He is going to play the traitor but, in parliamentary 
language, “to accomplish a change of face.” The great 
moment arrives and the orator arises in his place with bold 
eye and protruding lips, as if enlarged by the abuse of words. 
He overwhelms the assembly with his important air and his 
megaphonic rhetoric, while affecting a majestic indifference 
to the outburst of denunciation from his former colleagues. 
The memory of the indignant Coppée reverts to the circus 
clown—his meaningless patter, his indifference to blows. The 
speech is done; there is a roar of applause; the politician, like 
the other mountebank, has won the groundlings. On making 
his way disgustedly from the chamber, Coppée catches sight 
of an elderly lady with a radiant face; she is the mother of the 
orator and smiles her pride. Alas! had she reflected, “she 
would have felt regret, she too, for the time when her boy 
was very small, and rolled naked on her knee, holding his 
little foot in his hand.” 

It is Coppée, the dramatist, who sets off mountebank and 
politician, audience and audience, mother and mother, in such 
effective contrast, and it is Coppée, the poet, who beholds 
their deadly similarity. The tale leaves in the mind none of 
the bitterness which Maupassant, or even Daudet, would have 
given it, but rather a sense of regret that relative values in 
life should be so shamelessly misconceived. 

Bitterness and pessimism, indeed, had no place in 
Coppée’s attitude towards life. Men are not all sordid of soul, 
and indeed even among the wretched and unfortunate the 
spark of a generous heroism often flames into life. It was 
with this truth in mind that Coppée wrote his masterpiece, 
The Substitute. Every reader will recall poor Jean Francois 
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Leturc, the little, ragged street arab, with the mop of yellow 
hair, who is sent to the reform school at ten and whose crim- 
inal record lengthens with appalling swiftness as he grows to 
manhood! Under a new name, he fights his way to honorable 
employment, but takes upon himself the guilt of his comrade, 
the weak Savinien, rather than see him driven for a first 
offence into the inferno, which had seared his own soul. 

In this brief tale we have at their best the salient qualities 
of Coppée, artist and man of heart. Here are his sympathy 
for the poor and wretched; his belief, as firm as that of Bret 
Harte, in the ultimate nobility of the world’s very derelicts; 
a vision to which life’s cruelties arise from no vileness of 
humanity but from the injustice or cowardice or wrong-doing 
of individuals; the moral touch which made him see in men 
and women something more than material for his art; his con- - 
fidence in the regenerating power of childhood’s innocence; 
his sentiment, glowing and invincible, before which cynicism 
withers and pessimism has no place. And always his art is 
sure, from the incisive first sentence till the final pathetic one. 
It holds the mirror of reality up to a world in which, despite 
its cruelty, the spirit of sacrifice achieves ever new and tran- 
scendent victories. . And, as for the falsehood by which Jean 
Francois assumed his comrade‘s guilt, haply a brother angel 
to him whose tears effaced the oath of Uncle Toby, withheld 
an accusing pen from the name Leturc. 

Eleven years have passed since Francois Coppée died. 
But the charm of the man is still a fragrant memory, and his 
best work retains its power of appeal undiminished. Paul 
Bourget’s pronouncement made at his death deserves to be 
recalled: “French by birth, he was more profoundly French, 
more closely and intimately French by the quality of his art. 
His work was natural, just, precise, perfectly finished.” With 
equal truth, he might have added that his soul was the soul 
of a poet, his heart that of a lover of humanity, to whose 
serene and unspoiled fancy more truth is often vouchsafed 
than to the Goncourts, the Zolas, and the Maupassants. 















THE QUAKING ASPEN TREE. 


BY HARRIETTE WILBUR. 


Why tremble so, broad Aspen tree? 
Why shake thy leaves ne’er ceasing? 
At rest thou never seem’st to be, 
For when the air is still and clear, 
Or when the nipping gale, increasing, 
Shakes from thy boughs soft twilight’s tear, 
Thou tremblest still, broad Aspen tree, 
And never tranquil seem’st to be.—Anon. 


ReaaeUHE botanist has a simple explanation for the ex- 


ia % 4 treme sensitiveness of the aspen’s “rainy-sound- 
ee < WN ing silver leaves;” he says it is due to the flat- 


Rezo) tened leaf stalk, which is set contra-wise to the 
ey surface of the leaf, making a combination which 
renders the foliage so susceptible to the slightest movement 
of air that the very name aspen has become a synonym for 
quaking, shivering, tremulous. It has been so used by Keats in 
Hyperion: “While his beard shook horrid with such aspen- 
malady.” 

But to poet and peasant alike, this peculiarity has seemed 
a challenge to the constructive imagination, until Populus 
tremula has become a popular subject of literary comment and 
legendary lore. In poetical lines will be found such descrip- 
tions as “rustling aspens heard from side to side” (Words- 
worth); “the many-twinkling leaves of aspen tall” (James - 
Thomson) ; “a restless, rustling canopy” (Scott); “the aspen’s 
scattered leaves gray-glittering on the moveless_ twig” 
(Southey); “aspen leaves that wave without a wind” (John 
Leyden); “the aspen which flutters all its dangling leaves as 
though beating with myriad pulses” (A. B. Street); “timorous 
aspens which tremble when all else is still” (Bliss Carman) ; 
“the aspen’s fluttering frivolous twitter” (Henry Taylor), and 


Only the pattering aspen 
Made a sound of growing rain, 
That fell ever faster and faster, 
Then faltered to silence again. 
—Lowell, “The Singing Leaves.” 
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On the other hand, when the poets wish to imply perfect 
peace, they find a most fitting way of expressing it by saying: 
“The aspen’s leaves are scarce astir” (Lowell); “and e’en the 
aspen’s hoary leaf makes no unusual stir” (Hood); or, “there 
doth the twinkling aspen’s foliage sleep” (Wordsworth). 

William Tennant, in describing a bagpipe competition, 
tells how “his every finger to its place assigned, moved quiv’r- 
ing like the leaf of aspen tree,” which is a paraphrase, perhaps, 
of Shakespeare’s reference to lily hands, which “tremble, like 
aspen leaves, upon a lute” (Titus Andronicus). James Hogg 
has used the figure with good effect when he has the recipient 
of a letter say: “My mind’s the aspen of the vale, in ceaseless 
waving motion.” Ernest McGaffey, that enthusiastic poet 
angler, fondly describes a favorite rod “with pliant tip that 
wavers like some shivering aspen slim and strong.” Thomas 
Campbell well understands the nature of the tree, if not of 
affection, when he sings: “Bind the aspen ne’er to quiver, 
then bind love to last forever,” which is rivaled by the well- 
known lines in Marmion: 


O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made. 


Naturally, the aspen has been made symbolical of fear, or 
of lamentation. Still another meaning assigned to it in 
floral language is scandal, from an old saying which affirmed 
that its leaves were made from the tongues of malicious gos- 
sippers, a thought put into rhyme in 1622: 


The quaking aspen, light and thin, 
To the air quick passage gives; 
Resembling still 
The trembling ill 
Of tongues of womankind; 
Which never rest, 
But still are prest 
To wave with every wind.—P. Hannay. 


In the Ferie Queen, Spencer refers to one use of the tree: 
“The aspine, good for staves;” it once had a place in medicine, 
because from its constant trembling, it was considered a sure 
cure for the ague, palsy, and other such restless affections. 
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In Russia, aspen twigs are laid on a supposed witch’s grave, 
to keep the restless sorcerer from wandering abroad. As a 
weather prophet, it is valued, according to Alice Cary’s “The 
leaves of the aspen are blowing down—a sign of fair weather, 
they say.” 

As to the origin of this tremulous motion, poets and 
peasants do not agree with science. Bayard Taylor says in 
Kilimanjaro: 

There in the wondering airs of the Tropics 
Shivers the aspen, still dreaming of the cold. 


William Browne, in Britannia’s Pastorals, ascribes it to the 
tree’s having witnessed the pursuit of a nymph by a wolf: 


An asp, who thought him stout, could not dis: >mble, 
But showed his fear, and yet is seen to tremble. 


But folk-lore ascribes this habit to the tree’s association with 
the life of Christ: 


Once as our Saviour walked with men below, 
His path of mercy through a forest lay, 
And mark how all the drooping branches show 
What homage best a silent tree may pay. 
Only the aspen stood erect and free, 
Scorning to join the voiceless worship pure, 
But see! He casts one look upon the tree, 
Struck to the heart, she trembles forevermore. 
—Anon. 
One legend informs us that as the Holy Family took their 
flight, they came into a thickly wooded forest, when, on their 
approach, all the trees, with the exception of the aspen, paid 
reverential homage. The disrespectful arrogance of the tree © 
did not escape the notice of the Holy Child, but at His glance 
its leaves began to tremble and have done so ever since. An- 
other version places the event on the evening of the betrayal: 


By Kedron I stood, and the bright beaming eye 

I viewed of the pitying Power; 
Each tree bowed its head, as the Saviour passed by, 

But I deigned not my proud head to lower. 
Then sounded a sigh from the Saviour’s breast, 

And I quaked, for that sigh through me darted: 
“Quake so till I come!” said the voice of the Blest; 

My repose then forever departed. 

—Bernhard Severin Ingemann, “The Aspen.” 
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The Russian peasants state that the tree trembles with 
horror and wrath because Judas hanged himself from its 
branches. They say: “The aspen is an accursed tree, which 
trembles without even a breath of wind.” 

The folk-lore of many different peoples agree that the 
aspen is the tree from which the Cross was made, which ex- 
plains its gloomy shivering recollections: 


Ah, tremble, tremble, Aspen tree, 

I need not ask thee why thou shakest, 

For if, as holy legend saith, 

On thee the Saviour bled to death, 

No wonder, Aspen, that thou quakest, 

And till the judgment all assemble, 

Thy leaves, accursed, shall wail and tremble. 
—Anon, “The Legend of the Aspen.” 


In Syria, this tree is called Khashafa, meaning “to be 
agitated,” and in Lithuania it is Drebulle, a word intimately 
connected with our word “tremble,” and which it means. 
The people of these two countries concur with the general be- 
lief that the Cross was made of aspen, and that the trembling 
of the leaves is a proof that the tree was so employed: 


On the morrow stood she trembling, 
At the awful weight she bore, 
When the sun in midnight blackness 
Darkened on Judea’s shore. 
—Anon, “The Legend of the Aspen.” 


Far off in highland wilds ’tis said, 
(But truth now laughs at fancy’s lore), 
That of this tree the Cross was made, 
Which erst the Lord of glory bore, 
And of that deed its leaves confess, 
E’er since a troubled consciousness. 
—Anon, “The Aspen.” 








A MAGICIAN OF GLOBES. 


BY LESLIE MOORE. 


=| Paul he was a Magician. To those not pos- 
yi sessed of the magic spectacles of childhood he 

was merely a rather dirty old man. At the 

pb] Moment, he was sitting on his machine in the 


[Giese —G) market square, a machine somewhat reminiscent 
of that of a knife grinder. The square, flanked on three sides 
by old-fashioned houses and a few shops, and on the fourth 
by a new red brick church, was bathed in June sunshine. 

Paul stood in the sunshine watching the Magician. While 
the Magician worked he sang, in a cracked old voice, a song 
of his own composition: 


Air balloons pink, air balloons blue, 
Air balloons yellow and gold, 

Air balloons light as thistledown, 
How many d’ye think I have sold? 


Millions presented itself to Paul’s mind as a possible reply . 
to the query, since every summer, his brief life could recollect, 
had seen the old Magician in the square. 

Fascinating it was to watch the making of the shining 
globes. First, some small piece of substance, almost indis- 
tinguishable in color, was attached to the nozzle of the bel- 
lows, which were worked by a foot treadle. Slowly the bel-- 
lows sighed and expanded and sighed again, breathing life, 
it would seem, into the queer little piece of stuff on its nozzle. 
And slowly, slowly the great shining globe grew, pink, blue, 
and yellow, or gold if you preferred to call it so. Paul always 
called it gold. Then came a conjuring trick with a bit of 
string round the nozzle of the bellows, a veritable Magician’s 
trick, and the shining globe was detached. Another and 
longer piece of string was fastened to the first piece, and there 
was the great light ball ready for the eager purchaser. 

Only Paul never was a purchaser, and that for the simple 
reason that he never possessed a penny. Possibly, it never 
dawned upon his grave student father to look upon pennies 
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and small boys in conjunction one with the other. Anyhow 
he never gave Paul one. Therefore, Paul remained a mere 
fascinated on-looker, entirely unenvious. He took the fact of 
his own penury as a matter of course, as he took other not 
altogether agreeable incidents of his short life. 

At the moment there were no purchasers at hand. The 
square was deserted save for two or three idling grown-ups, 
and a busy young curate, who had just emerged from the red 
brick church, to all of whom air balloons were matters of no 
faintest interest. 

The latest creation, a great gold ball, had just had a long 
piece of string attached. 

“What do you think of it?” the Magician was making 
abrupt address to Paul. 

“It is wonderful.” Paul’s heart was in his voice and eyes. 

“Yet a prick and it’s done for, like our dreams, eh?” 

“Oh, but no one would prick it.” Paul was intensely 
earnest. 

“Humph,” grunted the Magician. “You wouldn’t and, 
maybe, I wouldn’t, but there’s others as’ll do it for ye. That’s 
what the world’s for. Cheery place, the world.” 

“I'd not let anybody prick mine.” Paul was emphatic. 

“Wouldn’t ye? Well, do you know what would happen if 
you didn’t?” 

“No.” 

“It would shrivel. You’d see it shrivel slowly and die. 1 
know that, but youth doesn’t and cries when the bubble is 
_ pricked. Happy for those for whom it is pricked. They be- 
lieve that but for that they could have kept it always. Prick- 
ing’s kinder than shriveling.” 

Paul shivered a little in the sunshine. 

“Must they always shrivel?” he demanded. There was a 
quaver in the query. 

“Mine have,” said the Magician briefly. 

“Oh, but,” Paul saw a radiant light ahead, “you can 
always make new ones.” . 

The Magician laughed, a short laugh like a dog’s bark. 

“This kind, not the kind I used to make, not the kind 
youth makes. So an old man makes these, and sells ’em to the 
children. And when they’re pricked, the children cry, and, if 
they’ve got a penny, come running back for new ones, new 
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ones the dirty old man has made. I know what folk call me.” 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“I don’t call you that,” said Paul stoutly. And then he 
got very red. 

“What do you call me then?” queried the old man 
curiously. 

But Paul had turned shy. 

“Tell me,” persisted the old man. 

Paul shook his head. 

The old man balanced the golden globe in the palm of his 
horny hand. “Tell me, and I'll give you this.” 

“Oh!” Paul was breathless. 

“But you must tell me first.” 

“Tll—YTll whisper,” said Paul. He came close. 

“Ho, ho, ho.” It was a long drawn out chuckle. “And so 
I’m a magician, am I? Well, there’s your ball. Maybe, it'll 
bring magic to you. Who knows, who knows. But don’t see 
it shrivel, mind.” 

“Mine won't,” Paul was confident. 

“Then someone will prick it.” 

“T shan’t let them.” Paul’s lips were folded in a firm line. 

The Magician looked at him. 

“You won’t be able to help it,” he said. “Someone always 
pricks your ball. That’s fate.” 

Paul looked at the Magician. A cloud had fallen in the 
clear eyes. 

“Or the ball will shrivel and die. Die, don’t forget that. 
Die like our dreams, our hopes, our beliefs.” 

Paul sighed. He turned slowly from the Magician, walk-- 
ing across the square, a thin, dark-eyed little boy with a golden 
ball floating from a piece of string. 


Paul turned into the highroad, the ball floating gently 
before him on its string. His eyes were fixed upon it. The 
sunlight shining through its transparency made it wonderful 
to behold. | 

He did not see the hedges on either side of the road, nor 
the wild roses swaying in the soft breeze, nor even notice the 
song birds in the branches, or the larks caroling in the blue 
dome overhead, His whole soul was absorbed in his posses- 
sion. Now and again market women passed him with baskets 
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on their arms. They all smiled at the small absorbed boy. 
A man passed with a great wagon and a cart horse. He 
grinned at Paul, but Paul did not see him either, and presently 
the road was deserted, a long straight white ribbon of a road, 
running on between the hedges. 

Paul began singing softly to himself as he had heard the 
Magician sing. Like the Magician, he made up his own words, 
but he fitted the words to a little tune he had once heard: 


Golden ball in the sunshine, 
Golden ball in the light, 

Where are you going to take me, 
Oh, golden ball so bright. 

Will you take to the fairies, 
Will you take me to the streams, 
The little streams, whose music 
Comes to me in my dreams? 
Will you float with me in the water, 
The wonderful water brown, 
The wonderful magic water 
Flowing away from the town, 


Away from the town and the people, 
Among the fields and the trees, 

Where wonderful things can happen? 
Oh, golden ball, take me, please. 


Paul sang his little song over and over again as he walked 
along the road. He did not know he was singing it, nor that 
he was making up the words. He was merely giving uncon- 
scious voice to the thoughts that were in his mind. His heart 
was singing far louder than his voice, which was so soft a 
little croon that it did not in the least disturb the feathered 
songsters in the hedges. He was so lost in his own blissful 
thoughts that he did not realize that his hold upon the string 
had slackened. A capricious little puff of wind springing 
suddenly up took it unresisting from his fingers, too late for 
him to tighten his grasp. 

Dismayed, Paul came back to the present to see the golden 
ball floating on ahead of him, the string dangling just out of 
reach. He set off to run, but the wind was having a frolic on 
its own account. Having gained possession of Paul’s treasure 
it had no mind to let it out of its keeping. A stronger and 
more tantalizing little puff lifted the ball higher, and carried 
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it over the hedge. Paul stared. Tears were fast rising to the 
surface. A wicket gate in the hedge brought renewed hope, 
however. He ran through it to see the ball floating over the 
daisy covered grass. On the other side of the field—a small 
field—was a gray stone building. The ball was floating 
rapidly towards it. 

And still Paul ran, hot and panting, and still the breeze 
carried the golden ball ahead at its capricious will. Once he 
was within an ace of seizing the dangling string, he all but had 
it in his grasp, when, hey presto, “Not this time,” laughed the 
breeze, and puffed a little harder. The ball was close to the 
gray building now, within a yard or so of an open doorway. 
Let it once float inside and it was captured. Another and still 
stronger puff of wind caught the ball, not to drive it through 
_ the doorway as Paul had fondly hoped, but to send it forcibly 
against a thorn tree growing by the door. 

Where was the ball? It had vanished. 

Dismayed, Paul stared at the tree. There was the string 
dangling, but no ball was to be seen. Paul seized the string. 
A gentle tug, and it was his own property. Fastened to one 
end of it was a small piece of dark skin-like substance. Not 
“someone,” but the thorn tree had pricked the ball. With the 
realization came the tears, scalding drops coursing down 
Paul’s cheeks. 

“And when they’re pricked the children cry.” Paul heard 
again the Magician’s mocking voice. 

He shouldn’t see Paul cry. Choking back his tears, he 
plunged into the shelter of the shadowed porch. 

Dazzled by the light he had left, for the first moment or ~ 
so he could see little in the half sombre light within. Only 
the stained glass windows, brilliant by reason of the sunshine 
without, told him that he was in a church. Someone was 
playing on an organ. Too overcome by the loss of his ball to 
have heard the music before, the full soft strains now came 
clearly to Paul’s ears. 

He looked around. His eyes losing the dazzled sensation, 
he saw an altar in front of him, an altar decorated with white 
flowers. High up on it he saw the gleam of a brass Crucifix. 
A lighted red lamp hung from the rafters of the roof. Here 
and there statues stood against the walls, flowers at their base. 
Paul stared. Here was a church very different from the dull, 
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prosaic building which saw his reluctant presence on Sunday 
mornings. It was a pleasure even to be inside this church. 
It held the most delightful sense of peace and friendliness. 
Paul found himself again looking at the altar. Something 
about it and that hanging red lamp attracted him strangely, 
though he did not in the least know why. 

And still the music of the organ throbbed and pulsed 
through the building, though there was no sign of the hidden 
musician. 

Paul set off on a tour of inspection. Turning towards the 
door by which he had entered, he saw a gallery above it, and 
in the gallery he caught the gleam of organ pipes. There was 
the organ, and there, in consequence, the hidden musician. 
But how to reach him? That was the question. Nothing for 
it but to reconnoitre. A little door and a winding stair soon 
brought the solution of his query. A moment later Paul was 
clambering breathlessly up the stairs. The long string, with 
the fragments of his ball attached, was still clasped in his 
small, hot hand. 

A man was sitting at the organ. He had his back to Paul. 
He was dressed in the oddest fashion. He wore a queer 
brown dress with a curious kind of hood at the back, and a 
thick white cord was tied round his waist. No matter the 
dress at the moment, however; it was the music which was 
absorbing Paul’s mind. Softly he crept closer to listen. If the 
player at the organ heard the soft footfall, he certainly never 
dreamed that it denoted the presence of a stranger, and an odd 
little stranger at that. But quite possibly he was too lost in his 
music to have heard anything. 

For ten minutes Paul was an entranced and unperceived 
listener. Then the musician took his hands from the keys. 

“Oh, please don’t stop,” said Paul. 

Father Antony turned round. 

“And where did you come from?” he asked amazed. 

Paul pointed towards the stairs. 

“From down there,” he said, and seemed to consider it an 
all sufficient answer. 

Father Antony looked at him. His eyes were twinkling. 
And then those same twinkling eyes saw the unmistakable 
traces of recent tears. Now when tears are seen on the cheeks 
of a person of about seven years old, and that person is un- 
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questionably in an amiable mood, it is fairly safe to conjecture 
that some bodily injury has caused their appearance. 

“Had you hurt yourself?” asked Father Antony sympathet- 
ically. Paul colored. He had forgotten his tell-tale eyes. 

“N—No,” he stammered. 

Father Antony regretted the query. It had evidently 
caused embarrassment. Paul did not regret it, however. He 
read understanding in the kindly eyes looking at him. 

“It was the ball,” he said. He held out the piece of string 
for inspection. 

Father Antony looked at it. All the same his compre- 
hension of the matter was not much farther advanced. 

Paul proceeded to explain. He explained from the begin- 
ning, an explanation which embraced a remarkably accurate 
account of his conversation with the Magician. 

“°Tisn’t ’xactly only the broken ball,” said Paul as he 
ended, his voice wavering a little, “it’s knowing they always 
will get broken or shrivel, like what he said.” 

Father Antony understood. It was not merely the indi- 
vidual misfortune, but the parable underlying it which had de- 
pressed the child’s soul. Unable to explain how or why, the 
Magician’s philosophy, in its pessimistic garb, had come home 
to him with his own loss. 

Father Antony looked curiously at him. 

“Shall I play to you again?” he asked. 

“Oh, please,” said Paul. 

And so for half an hour and more Father Antony played. 
Paul, wide-eyed, on a bench near him. Now and again Father 
Antony sang in a low mellow baritone, Latin and English 
verses, the former incomprehensible to Paul. One little Eng- 
lish verse, however, haunted him. It was the refrain of a 
Christmas carol. It was odd to sing it with the June sunshine 
ablaze without. But Father Antony thought that Paul would 
like it. He was right. Paul did like it. The four lines kept 
repeating themselves in his head. He couldn’t remember the 
others. 

Come, come, come to the Manger, 
Children come to the children’s King, 
Sing, sing chorus of Angels, 

Songs of glory to Bethlehem’s King. 


It was the gayest, happiest little song. 
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Father Antony turned round from the.organ. Paul’s eyes 
were shining, and his cheeks very hot. 

“Do you like it?” asked Father Antony. 

“Most ’normously,” said Paul, his heart in his voice. 

“Which do you like best, the music or the golden ball?” 

“Oh, the music!” Paul was in no two minds about that. 

“Well then, see,” Father Antony was smiling, for all that 
his voice was earnest, “the ball brought you to the music. 
You wouldn’t have found it if the ball hadn’t broken. It will 
always be like that. When something we love breaks we will 
always find something better, if only we keep our eyes open 
to see it, our ears open to hear it.” 

Paul nodded. That at least was perfectly comprehensible 
in the light of recent events. 

“And now,” said Father Antony, “I must go to my work, 
and you must go home.” 

Together they went down the little winding stair. For a 
moment Father Antony knelt in the aisle, his hand on the 
child’s shoulder. Then he led the way into the sunshine. 

“You know your way home?” he asked. 

“*Course I do,” smiled Paul. Then he looked down at his 
own hand. “I left the broken ball up there.” 

Years afterwards Father Antony remembered the words. 
At the moment he merely said: 

“Do you want it?” 

“No, thank you,” said Paul, “it was quite smashed.” 

And those words, too, Father Antony remembered. 

“Good-bye, then,” he said. 

“Good-bye,” echoed Paul. And then he bethought him 
of his manners. “And thank you. I’ve enjoyed myself very 
much, thank you, and Ill come again soon.” 

Father Antony laughed. 

“If your people will let you,” he said. 

“Oh,” said Paul, “there’s only father and ‘Liza,’ and they 
don’t mind a bit s’ long as I aren’t in the way.” He was totally 
unconscious that there was anything pathetic about the state- 
ment. 

Father Antony watched him walking off across the grass. 
The words of the carol were still ringing in Paul’s head. 

The Magician had not left the square. He saw Paul com- 
ing towards him. No golden ball was floating from the string. 
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“So it got pricked,” said the Magician. 

“But I found the music instead,” said Paul. 

“Humph,” said the Magician. 

“When something we love breaks we always find some- 
thing better. He said so,” announced Paul. 

“Humph,” said the Magician again. 

“The organ can’t break,” nodded Paul, “and I am going 
to hear him play on it again very soon. 

“Humph,” said the Magician a third time. 

But, unfortunately, Paul did not hear the organ again very 
soon. He arrived home to find boxes packed up. A change to 
another town, necessitated by the offer of a new post to his 
student father, came about the following day. It had been ar- 
ranged for over a month; only Paul, naturally, had not been 
consulted on the matter. 


Paul Carmichael was sitting in front of the fire. He was 
still dark eyed and thin, but the small boy had grown into a 
tall young man. 

Paul was radiantly happy. Now when a young man of 
four and twenty is radiantly happy, in fact superbly happy, 
it is usually pretty safe to conjecture that he is in love. Paul 
was no exception to this rule. Moreover, she loved him. There 
was the wonderful knowledge, which had been singing in his 
heart for the last three months, glorifying the golden days of 
autumn, tingling through his veins with the December frosts. 
Of course, she was unutterably too good for him. What dear, 
wholesome boy does not believe that fact with regard to his 
beloved? Nevertheless from the pedestal, upon which he had 
placed her, she had condescended to bend to him, kneeling 
a suppliant at her feet. 

There had been a sharp pang of disappointment some few 
days previously when he learnt that she was spending Christ- 
mas with a sister in Norfolk, instead of at her home in London. 
But then she had said: ; 

“I think sisters ought to be together at this season, Paul 
dear; and orphans, as Hester and I are, make a special bond 
between us. Aunt Lydia will not miss me, because she has so 
many old friends.” 

“But I shall miss you,” Paul had said, unable to keep the 
disappointment out of his voice. 
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“Isn’t it just a little selfish to emphasize that fact, when— 
when I am doing my duty, Paul?” she had asked gently, with 
the far-away look in her eyes which always made Paul feel 
that he was in the presence of a saint. 

Paul had been instantly remorseful, crying “mea culpa” 
from a very genuine heart. He was a selfish beast, he always 
was a Selfish beast, thinking of no one but himself. A state- 
ment which his friends would have greeted with tender deri- 
sion, but then, of course, his friends did not know him one- 
half nor yet one-quarter so well as his beloved knew him. 

“Besides, Paul dear,” had come the further gentle re- 
minder, “it is not as though I could tell her why I would like 
to stay in town. We have agreed, haven’t we, that it is far 
wiser not to make our engagement public till we see some real 
prospect of getting married?” 

They had so agreed, or rather, Paul had so agreed after 
the desirability of the matter had been pointed out to him by 
Mildred in one of her grave, tender speeches, the far-away 
look deepening in her eyes as she spoke. He had even felt, 
the selfish beast he was so ready to call himself, that disap- 
pointment had here again fought hard against her tender 
wisdom. Of course it was wisdom. A young man, who had 
inherited but a slender income of eighty pounds a year from 
his father, must certainly not dream of matrimony till he had 
at least quadrupled that sum, a matter not too swiftly done in 
the writer’s profession, despite the fact that his first book had 
raised him to the initial rung in that ladder called fame. 

At all events she had returned that morning, and the last 
evening of the old year would see them meeting at her aunt’s 
house in Chelsea. Small wonder that the hours which must 
elapse till that meeting, found Paul radiantly happy. 

He looked at a photograph on his mantelpiece, a large 
photograph of a girl in a white frock, and with beautifully 
arranged hair. A psychologist might have found food for 
thought in the pictured face, but Paul was not a psychologist. 
He accepted his fellowmen and women at their own value. 
It was only when that value fell a little bit below his precon- 
ceived notions of what it ought to be, that he began to search 
for the jewels he was certain they were hiding from him. A vase 
of flowers stood on either side of the photograph. Daily fresh 
flowers at the shrine of his beloved was part of Paul’s ritual. 
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Somewhere down the street he heard the sound of the 
postman’s knock. Today the sound did not set his heart a- 
beating. No need to think of letters with tonight’s meeting in 
prospect. All the same there was a letter for him. Five 
minutes later the landlady entered with the missive on a tray. 

The sight of the handwriting caused a quick throb at 
Paul’s heart. The letter was utterly unexpected. It couldn’t 
herald a postponement of their meeting? Of course not. It 
would only hold a brief fore-welcome of that evening’s joy. 

Paul broke the seal and drew out the contents. For a 
few moments he sat staring at the delicately written lines. 
His mind was entirely unable to grasp their meaning. From 
them he stared at the photograph on the mantelpiece, and 
then back at the letter in his hand. 

She couldn’t mean it! Those written words swimming 
and dancing before his eyes could not be true! Plain enough 
English, all the same. 


My dear Paul: I am afraid that this letter will come as 
somewhat of a shock to you, but I feel sure that you will 
understand that I am acting for the best. It was partly 
the feeling that I must have a few days for quiet thought 
that sent me to Hester’s this Christmas. 

You see, Paul, I feel we have been too precipitate. You 
know how I hate to give pain. If it had not been for that 
I would have told you my misgivings earlier, I would have 
shown you how imprudent it was of us to have become 
secretly engaged. Long engagements are so unwise. They 
invariably lead to a little of the freshness of love dying, 
that fresh love which should be the chief beauty in the 
life of a newly married couple. 

I could not bear to appear to doubt your love, knowing 
the steadfastness of my own nature. But, Paul, men are 
different from women. The very ardor by which you 
carried me off my feet has warned me that a fiercely burn- 
ing flame soon dies down. 

Don’t hurt me, suffering too much at what I say. If you 
had been a little less persistent, a little more thoughtful 
in your love for me, you should have seen the unwisdom 
of the step we took. I saw it, but dreaded to give pain. 
Now I see, that for your sake, I ought to have given that 
pain, that I must give it now, though the pain is more 
mine than yours, since it is I who am the executioner. 


VoL. cxr. 41 
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Paul, we must break our engagement. We must both be 
free. I say this lest you should still feel yourself quix- 
otically bound to me. I will not let you feel yourself tied. 
Free, you will do infinitely better work. Your art, rather 
than the thought of making money, must be the driving 
power to your pen. Therefore, you are absolutely free. 

This, Paul, is my irrevocable decision. 

Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 
MILDRED BRENNING. 

Of course, I shall not expect you this evening. I will 

explain to my aunt. 


Paul stared at the written lines. His face had gone as 
white and almost as immobile as a dead face. Only his dark 
eyes burnt, living, in the white mask. What had he done? 
What had he said to have called forth such a letter? Of 
course, the whole thing was a monstrous misunderstanding, 
one which a few words, a brief explanation, could set right. 

He got to his feet, flinging the letter into the fire. It must 
be destroyed at once. The whole incident must be forgotten, 
buried in oblivion after ten minutes talk together. A moment 
later saw Paul in the street, walking rapidly in the direction 
of the Chelsea Embankment. Later he could return and dress 
for the Old Year dinner of ceremony. 

Coming to the house in Cheyne Walk, he was just about to 
mount the steps when a big man let himself out of the front 
door, slamming it behind him. 

“Hullo, Carmichael,” he said cheerfully. 

Paul knew him—a wealthy man of leisure, and a frequent 
visitor at the house. 

“Just going back to dress,” explained Laurence Fenton. 
“Congratulate me, old man, I’m the happiest fellow on earth. 
Miss Brenning and I are engaged.” 

Paul stared at him. 

“Miss Brenning and you are engaged,” echoed Paul tone- 
lessly. 

“Oh, Lord!” Laurence’s cheerful face was a study. “She 
told me to keep it quiet for three months. Girls are so odd 
about these things. Don’t repeat what I’ve said to anyone, 
will you, old man?” 

“Oh, no,” said Paul quietly. 

“I fancied once that you were going to try your chance 
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in that direction,” said Laurence, “and as you had been first 
in the field I stood aside for you. But Mildred told me that 
you were only excellent friends and nothing more. She men- 
tioned the fact quite casually. We’ve both been spending 
Christmas at her sister’s house in Norfolk. When she said 
that, I thought I might try my luck, and here I am the happiest 
man on earth. She’s miles too good for me and all that sort 
of thing, you know.” The honest fellow’s face was beaming. 

Paul smiled oddly. 

“Good luck to you,” he said. 

“Thanks. Going in there now?” 

“No,” said Paul. “It’s too late.” 

“Lost sight of the time same as I have, eh? Well, I must 
make a rush for it if I am to get back punctually in my war 
paint for the dinner tonight. Can’t be late for that, you know. 
So long.” 

“So long,” echoed Paul mechanically. 

He turned on to the Embankment like a man in a dream. 
He hadn’t the faintest notion where he walked, nor how long 
he walked. In reality, it was little more than an hour. He 
had struck into the streets after the first ten minutes. Cabs, 
motors and buses passed him, the two former with evening 
decked occupants bright and cheerful, all ready for the coming 
welcome to the New Year. 

“The Old Year is dying,” said Paul to himself. “Every- 
thing. dies.” 

It was the first connected sentence his brain had formed 
since he had turned away from the house in Cheyne Walk. 
Somehow it brought reality home to him. He came to a halt, 
looking up to see to what street his mechanical walking had 
brought him. 

He had paused outside a big building. The sound of an 
organ playing came to him from within. The air struck some 
old cord of memory, and then came the words to the music. 
Paul heard them clearly: 


Come, come, come to the Manger, 
Children come to the children’s King, 
Sing, sing, chorus of Angels 

Songs of glory to Bethlehem’s King. 


Age-old memories, long forgotten, clutched at Paul’s heart. 
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“And when they’re pricked, the children cry.” 

The mocking voice seemed to be speaking the words in his 
ear. Mechanically Paul turned into the building. Benedic- 
tion had just been given, though that fact was unrealized by 
Paul. He saw only that a service of some kind had come to an 
end. 

Little groups of people were moving up to a cave-like 
structure on the right of the high altar, while still the gay, 
happy music of carol sounded through the church. 

The long forgotten words fell again and again on Paul’s 
ears. 

He followed in the wake of two or three people to see 
what the odd cave-like structure denoted. 


Father Antony was playing on his beloved organ. He had 
forgotten his surroundings. A not unusual occurrence with 
Father Antony when music had him under its spell. 

The sound of a step on the stairs brought him back to the 
present. For a moment or so he did not turn round, but con- 


tinued to the end of the passage he was playing. The last 
chords struck, he looked up to see a tall, dark young man 
standing near him. 

“The golden air ball has been broken,” said Paul 
quietly. 

For one moment, and perhaps not unnaturally, Father 
Antony thought that the young man before him was suffering 
from slight mental derangement. And then suddenly, 
memory leaping the intervening years, he was back at a June 
morning, seeing a small boy standing where the man now 
stood. 

“Did you come to leave the fragments up here?” asked 
Father Antony. 

“Then you remember me?” queried Paul. 

“I remember you,” said Father Antony. 

“The music compensated the child for the shattered toy,” 
said Paul quietly. “Is there any compensation for a shattered 
faith?” 

Father Antony rested his hands softly on the ivory keys. 

“Suppose I hear the story,” he said. 

So up in that quiet place, with only Father Antony and the 
silent organ for audience, Paul told his tale. He told it very 
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simply, laying no blame at any door, mentioning no names. 
Somehow there seemed no breach of confidence, no disloyalty, 
in telling the story to this calm-faced Friar. His very remote- 
ness from the busy world without, the very remoteness of the 
quiet church itself, seemed to enshroud the telling in a cloak of 
confidence. _ 

“And in that other church,” ended Paul, “your words 
came back to me: ‘When something we love breaks we will 
always find something better, if only we keep our eyes open 
to see it, our ears open to hear it.’ I could see and hear 
nothing, and so I came back to find you.” 

Father Antony had faced right round now. He was not 
looking at Paul, but at the curtained Tabernacle on the alvar 
at the far end of the church. 

“IT think,” he said thoughtfully, “that you came back to 
find Someone Else.” 


An old man was crossing a daisy covered field. He had 
no notion what had taken him through the wicket gate which 
led into the field, unless it was to find some shelter from the 
rays of the August sun, which was beating pitilessly down 
upon the white roadway beyond the field. 

The old man was very tired. In his left hand he grasped 
a string which held a great bunch of colored air balloons, blue, 
pink, and yellow. In his right hand he grasped a stick, which 
supported his feeble steps. 

At the further side of the field there was a big building. 
A thorn tree near the doorway threw a cool inviting shadow 
upon the grass. Here at least was shade where he might sit 
down and rest. 

Coming near the building he saw a young Friar just about 
to enter the porch. The Friar turned and looked at the old 
man. 

“Air balloons,” said the Friar smiling, an odd whimsical 
smile. 

“Fragile as our dreams,” said the old man. 

“Then you still make them?” asked Father Francis. 

“IT am too old to make either now,” said the old man, flash- 
ing a look at his questioner from under his shaggy eyebrows. 
“I gave up the dreams long ago. Now the balloons have given 
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up me. Too rheumatic to work the treadle of the machine. 
Another younger fellow makes them, and I carry them around 
to sell.” 

“Ah,” said Father Francis. 

“And the children buy ’em because they’re pretty,” laughed 
the old man, a hoarse laugh like the croaking of a frog. “And 
when they’re pricked the children cry.” 

Father Francis smiled. 

“But when something you love breaks, you always find 
something better,” he said. 

The old man peered at him, half startled. 

“The child said that,” he muttered. “I’ve never forgotten, 
though I wanted to.” 

“Come into the church and rest,” said Father Francis. 
“It is cool in there.” 

“I’ve not been inside a church for fifty years, for all that 
I’m a Catholic, or ought to be,” said the old man. 

“TI know that,” said Father Francis. 

“How do you know that?” asked the old man, peering at 
him again. 

“Maybe I know more than you think,” was the smiling 
response. “But come into the church now.” 

“It’s too late,” said the old man. 

“It is never too late,” replied Father Francis. 

Mechanically the old man dropped his bundle of air bal- 
loons in the porch, and followed the young Friar into the quiet 
coolness of the building. Awkwardly, unaccustomedly, his 
finger sought the holy water stoup near the door. Fifty years 
since he had made the Sign of the Cross, fifty years since he 
had bent his knee to Christ in the Tabernacle. He did both 
now. 

“Rest a while,” said Father Francis. “I will come back 


. later.” 


For half an hour and more the old man sat in the shadowed 
church. There was no one to see the working of his throat, 
there was no one to see the clenching of his gnarled old hands. 
At last he got up, and went haltingly to the Sanctuary rail. 
Stiffly he knelt down. 

Father Francis saw him there when he returned. The old 
man heard his footstep in the doorway, and rising, came to 
join him. 
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“It’s too late,” said the old man, but there was the faintest 
hint of query in the words. 

“It is never too late,” said Father Francis once again. 

The old man bent to take up his colored balls. Then he 
sat down suddenly on the stone seat in the porch. Father 
Francis sat down beside him. 

“It’s odd,” said the old man, “that of all the bad things 
I’ve done in my life one thing should come back to me more 
clearly than all. And yet most people would say it wasn’t 
much of a wrong what I said.” 

“Perhaps it was not,” said Father Francis. 

“It haunts me,” said the old man. “‘He that shall scan- 
dalize one of these little ones,’ you know the rest. I wanted to 
kill the faith that looked at me out of a child’s eyes. Maybe 
I didn’t kill it, but I wanted to. I can see him now walking 
away with his air balloon and his dreams. The balloon broke, 
but his faith didn’t, at least not then. He came back, and 
said to me what you said a while agone.” 

Father Francis was looking through the doorway of the 
church. 

“You didn’t destroy that child’s faith,” he said. “What- 
ever faith that child had then, it was led on to something far 
better, far greater. He was led by the golden ball you gave 
him.” 

The old man stared at him. 

“T was the child,” said Father Francis. 

Two great tears welled up in the old man’s eyes, and 
rolled down his cheeks. 

For a few moments neither spoke. Then— 

“It’s the millstone gone from my neck,” said the old man. 
“Maybe it was foolishness, but I always felt it hanging there.” 

“And now it has gone, you know it is not too late,” said 
Father Francis. 

“For what?” said the old man half gruffly. 

“To restore the shattered dreams of youth,” said Father 
Francis smiling. 

The old man was silent. At last he looked up, an odd 
humorous twinkle in his bleared old eyes. 

“So the little boy whose golden ball got pricked is a priest, 
Father?” 

“He is,” smiled Father Francis. 
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“And the man who once dreamed dreams, who once 
fancied he was going to set the Thames on fire, fell down the 
ladder of his ambitions till he came to making air balloons.” 

“A Magician of Globes,” said the young Friar. 

The old man chuckled. 

“I remember, I remember,” he said. “And you got the 
golden ball for giving away the name. It’s better magic you 
could work for me, eh, Father?” 

Father Francis smiled. The old man looked at him. 

“Are you ready to work that magic for me, Father? To 
bring back the dreams of youth to a soiled old soul?” 

“TI am,” said Father Francis. 

“Now?” asked the old man. 

“At once, if you will,” was the quiet response. 

The old man got up stiffly from the stone bench. He 
looked at the great bunch of colored balls towards which a 
little shaft of sunlight was creeping. 

“Afterwards Ill give ’em to the children,” he said, “and 
maybe your philosophy with them.” 

And so the old man and the young Friar passed again 
into the cool shadows of the quiet church, while the sunlight, 
shifting yet more into the stone porch, fell full upon the 
colored globes—blue, pink, and shining gold. 
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=] RELAND and England have been called the Sister 

Wi Islands. Nature, it seems, intended them to be 

ei such. It is no stretch of fancy to believe that 
Weise 4 Providence designed that the bonds should be 

| Tres Gs closer still in the order of grace. The first link 
of the chain—the largest, the strongest, and of the purest 
metal—is the great Apostle of Ireland, St. Patrick himself. 
Roman by extraction, as befits one that was to spread the faith 
that knows no distinction of Jew or Gentile, Celt or Saxon, he 
was Briton, as appears from the best account, by the accident 
of birth, and Irish by election. However great the debt of 
Hibernia to Britannia for her great Apostle, it was soon repaid 
with usury in the swarm of missionaries that crossed the 
channel and made the faith in England blossom like the rose. 

Then came the long centuries of a common faith, fol- 
lowed by the centuries, fewer in number but more striking to 
the eye of an historian, of a common share in martyrdom, pil- 
lage, imprisonment and exile. How it has fared since then, it 
is not for us, nor is this the place, to balance the accounts in 
the ledger between the Church in England and the Church in 
Ireland. And after all, it is poor work to be higgling and hag- 
gling about who has been more generous with a few paltry 
pence out of the thousand pounds, which they both have re- - 
ceived gratis from the Giver of every good gift. But surely no 
one that loves the faith, which once made England Merry Eng- 
land, can look back to the “eve of Catholic emancipation” or 
the “dawn of the Catholic revival,” or, to take something more 
recent, ponder upon the present condition of the English 
Catholic schools, without a feeling of gratitude for what Irish 
Catholics have done for the Church in England. 

In a previous article in THE CatHoLtic WoriLp we pointed 
out that there is an abundance of literature to show there 
are Englishmen capable of doing justice to Ireland, and able 
to express their views in a manner which compels the atten- 
tion of the world. Here we aim to show the harmony of 
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thought between two men dear to Catholics all the world over 
—the great Cardinal Newman, an ardent Englishman, and the 
amiable Aubrey De Vere, an Irishman by birth and predilec- 
tion. 

The seven years just after the turn of the century, during 
which Newman held the Rectorship of the Irish University, 
gave him an opportunity of forming, at first hand, some opin- 
ions about England’s troublesome neighbor—an opportunity 
which would not be lost upon one of his active intelligence 
and shrewd powers of observation. We do not find him, 
however, betraying any of the impatience with which some of 
his countrymen have rushed home from a foreign land— 
Dickens, for instance, from America or Italy, or Thackeray 
from Ireland itself—to amuse or irritate better instructed 
readers with their superficially formed impressions. The year 
1866 furnishes us with a letter of his to R. W. Church, which 
contains a remark about Ireland as strong as any that has 
come down to us, but he drops it only incidentally and as 
illustrating other matters, particularly the ignorance in which 
the English are kept by their newspapers, above all by the 
Times. But it is not until the early eighties, when Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bills were agitating all England, that we find him 
inclined to express himself, and then only in some confidential 
letters. For Newman was, as he says himself, “no politician.” 
He did, indeed, on one occasion, write a political tract, which is 
a proof of what he could do if he chose, on a matter of pub- 
lic interest; but it was a fixed habit of his to hold aloof from 
the game of politics. 

How far he carried this is seen in the well-known instance 
of the shock he caused by his reply to some question about 
Cardinal Manning’s temperance agitation, “that he did not 
know whether there were too many saloons in England or not,” 
which, properly interpreted, was no sign of flippancy, but 
rather of what has just been mentioned, his reluctance to 
express an opinion on a subject which he had not carefully 
considered. So the few remarks which he lets fall on the sub- 
ject of Ireland are not to be regarded as the off-hand sayings 
of one who is ready to express his views on anything and 
everything. On the contrary they drop from him as the ripe 
fruit of experience and reflection. Brief as they are, they are 
enough to make us regret that the great Cardinal did not give 
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us a formal treatise. For they show that then Ireland would 
have received the benefit of his rare gift of going to the heart 
of a matter in controversy. 

Writing at a time when the land was filled with noisy 
clamor, he displays the philosophic temper by standing still to 
distinguish between the ardor civium prava jubentium and 
the voice of reason. And all the more weight is given to his 
words when he shows himself here, as elsewhere, English to 
the core, and manifests a consciousness that the course which 
justice dictates is not the one to which his feelings incline him. 
This is only what was to be expected of one who raised his 
voice in protest against the frivolous repetition of Cowper’s 
line: “England, with all thy faults, I love thee still.” Thus, in 
a letter to his nephew, Mr. J. R. Mozley, bearing the date of 
October 24, 1881, he says: “I am no politician. I have long 
thought that the Irish would gain Home Rule in some shape. 

. . . But I am no advocate for such issue, rather it seems to 
me a blow on the power of England as serious as it is 
retributive.”? 

Only a few days before he had written to the same cor- 
respondent in a strain which, while it lets us see something of 
the ground on which he judged the political separation of 
the two islands to be a matter of time, likewise shows him far 
more enlightened than those politicians who, even in our own 
day, succeed in blinding themselves to the real issues at stake. 
Blind, indeed, must be that politician who thinks to appease 
Ireland’s hunger for her national ideals with the promise of a 
full dinner pail. 

“Cromwell, and others,” he says, “have by their conduct 
to the Irish, burned into the national heart a deep hatred of . 
England, and, if the population perseveres, the sentiment of 
patriotism and the latent sense of historical wrongs will hinder 
even the more rational, and calm judging, the most friendly 
to England, from separating themselves from their country- 
men.” A truly illuminating gloss on the conduct of those, 
thanks to whose bungling the Irish people are united as they 
never were united before. He then adds a trait as familiar to 
all that have had Irish neighbors as it is to the Irish them- 
selves: “They are abundantly warmhearted and friendly to 
individual Englishmen, of that I have clear experience in my 


1 Ward’s Newman, ii., p. 518. 
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own case, but what I believe, though I have no large expe- 
rience to appeal to, is, that there is not one Anglophilist in 
the nation.”? 

When Newman says that he doubts the existence of “one 
Anglophilist in the nation,” he leads us to believe that his 
shadow must never have darkened the purlieus of Dublin 
Castle. Most of us with less favorable opportunities for study 
have met Irishmen more Anglophile than the English them- 
selves. The Ireland that would be satisfactory to the ruling 
classes is one that has absorbed the spirit of Dublin Castle. 
The attempt to bring this about—to make an Englishman out 
of an Irishman—has been productive of untold misery in the 
past, and it will continue to produce vexation of spirit until 
England either gives over the attempt, or, as Cardinal New- 
man seems to think not impossible, has at last exterminated 
the native race. 

On this subject some remarks made during the War 
before an Oxford audience are worth quoting. Though the 
lecturer makes no mention of Ireland, it is hard to see how 
either he or his hearers could fail to think of her at a time 
when the eyes of the world were upon her. What he says is 
none the less apposite, because it would have been neither 
uttered nor listened to in reference to Ireland. “Speaking for 
my own side, I should be surprised to learn that as a race the 
Scots are less proud of their nationality and its heroes, or less ' 
attached to their historical memories, than they ever were at 
any period in the past. I believe they are only more intensely 
Scottish, as a rule, than they formerly were. The truth is this. 
The more intense is the spirit of nationalism in its highest and 
best form, the more powerful is the appreciation of the wider 
Imperial patriotism. In the fostering of that Imperial patriot- 
ism the worst possible course would be to discourage and try 
to extirpate the national idiosyncracies, and to aim at a dead 
level of universal similarity to one general type. The truest 
Scotsman, the most characteristic and typical Englishman, is 
the best and most patriotic citizen of the Empire. Each may 
find it difficult to appreciate the other.”® 

What looks like an important omission, even in the few 
desultory remarks thrown out by Newman, is his failure to 


2 Ibid., p. 517. 
* Sir W. M. Ramsay, Romanes lecture, The Imperial Peace. (Dante’s Ideal), p. 20. 
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touch upon the religious aspects of the problem. In this, how- 
ever, he shows himself the experienced master of fence, too 
wary to be thrown off his guard. There was a time when the 
religious question was cast upon the flames of political strife 
and made them leap up with intenser fury. But that day has 
passed. The original cause of the strife, as Newman dis- 
cerned, is to be found in the Union. “As to Ireland, judging 
by what I saw in Ireland twenty years ago, the question be- 
tween the countries is not one of land or property, but of 
union.”* It was during the centuries between the Second and 
the Eighth Henry, when, not only in England and Ireland, but 
throughout all Europe, there was a common faith, that the two 
most deadly strokes at the nationality of Ireland were aimed— 
the Statutes of Kilkenny and the Poynings Act—the former 
devised for the express purpose of erecting an artificial bar- 
rier between the invaders and the native population (“a war 
on babes,” as it is called by Ireland’s poet), the latter, the 
means by which Ireland was stripped of autonomy. This was 
restored for a short space during a moment of panic, only to 
be snatched away again when she was perfidiously robbed of 
her Parliament. 

And so during Newman’s stay in Ireland he had his eyes 
opened to a point of view which is itself a sufficient refutation 
of the fallacy that lies in the analogy (first proposed, I believe, 
by ex-President Taft, whom some of his friends are grieved to 
see in such company) between Ireland in the Empire and the 
Confederate States in the Union. Newman’s words, in the 
letter to his nephew, already quoted, are these: 

“Observe, Gladstone the other day at Leeds complained 
of the little support given him by the middle class and gentry 
in Ireland. I think it was at the time of the Fenian rising that 
the Times had an article to the same effect. Gladstone seemed 
to think them cowards: no, they are patriots. I knew, when in 
Ireland, one of the leaders of the Smith O’Brien movement in 
1848; his boast was that from Henry II.’s time the people had 
never (italics Newman’s) condoned the English occupation. 
They had by a succession of risings, from then till now, pro- 
tested against it.”® 

In a letter to Father Hopkins of six years later date, he 
comes back to the same idea in stronger language: “There is 


“Italics Newman’s, loc. cit., p. 517. 5 Loc. cit. il., p. 517, 
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one consideration, however, which you omit. The Irish Pa- 
triots hold that they never have yielded themselves to the sway 
of England, and therefore never have been under her laws, 
and never have been rebels. This does not diminish the force 
of your picture, but it suggests that there is no help, no remedy. 
If I were an Irishman, I should be (in heart) a rebel. More- 
over, to clench the difficulty the Irish character and tastes are 
very different from the English.”* 

On such grounds as these extracts furnish, it may fairly 
be claimed for Newman that he shows himself ready to live 
up to an ideal that looks more beautiful in a literary theory 
than in the practice of English politicians—the ideal of fair 
play. Had he, at the turning point of his life, embarked with 
Gladstone upon a career of politics, we should probably know 
him now as one of those few of her great statesmen who have 
realized this ideal in a world of imperfections by taking as the 
motto of their lives fiat justitia ruat coelum. 

When justice is at last done to Ireland, as surely some day 
it must be, it will not be through the good offices of those who 
are pouring armored cars into Inisfail and darkening her skies 
with Fokers and exploding bombs in the cottages of her 
peasants; but because events have made it “politic to be just.” 
For it holds of justice as of truth—“the eternal years of God 
are hers.” About the politicians Newman once expressed his 
opinion in a sermon of his Protestant days. It comes to the 
lines of Wordsworth: 


Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary, of the hollow words 

Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice.’ 


Let us turn now to the representative of another view, to 
Newman’s close friend and ardent admirer, Aubrey De Vere. 
The two men, much as they had in common, were cast in dif- 
ferent molds. Love is not the word to express Newman’s feel- 
ings towards Ireland. Rather we have seen him triumphing 
over his feelings to render Ireland her due. But Aubrey De 
Vere loved Ireland passionately. After the Church, into whose 
fold he was led by following the bent of his noble nature, 
Ireland forms the staple of his poetry. Those who reflect that 
®Loc. cit. ii., p. 527. ‘Excursion v. 378-382. 
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poets sometimes drop their shield upon the battlefield and run 
home to write patriotic odes, and that lover’s vows are often 
only sighs of wind may think lightly of this. But Aubrey’s 
hand went with his heart, and his purse was in his hand. Had 
he never written a verse, every one that loves Ireland and 
knows the story of his beautiful life, would love Aubrey De 
Vere. It was not his poetry that won for him the attachment 
of the peasantry, among whom he passed his days. They loved 
him as the Irish heart knows how to love in return for affec- 
tion and generosity. 

Beneath the repulsive exterior where the rags and squalor 
were all that Carlyle could see through the scales of his in- 
sular prejudice, the poet’s eye discerned a spiritual beauty that 
charmed him to admiration. Thus he writes, in 1846, in a 
letter to a friend during the famine period: “In this part of 
the country there is little except want to contend with; but 
some of the scenes which I have witnessed in the wilder parts 
of the country are desolate indeed. In one day I have sat 
within nearly eighty mud hovels, without windows or chim- 
neys—the roof so low that you could not (in some cases) stand 
upright, and within and around a mass of squalidness and 
filth. Many a trait of native goodness, or even refinement, I 
have noticed in such an abode—many a countenance I have 
marked traced with the characters of goodness, long endur- 
ance, and piety, though seen dimly through a veil not only 
of pallor and smoke, but one worn by the blasts and rain of 
many an adverse year. And in the midst of these horrors I 
have seen such strange gleams of humor, and heard many a 
sad tale told with gay indifference. I told you just now that 
life seems to me a lighter and more fleeting thing than ever; 
and yet no less true is it, that I have never before been half 
so deeply impressed with the duty of doing what in us lies to 
lighten its load to the thousands who surround us, and whom, 
directly or indirectly, we may benefit, if only we take the 
trouble of going among them, sympathizing with them, and 
understanding them. I am sure that the poor are on the whole 
the best. In all those homes of misery I never heard an im- 
patient murmur.”® 

The daily scenes before his eyes of virtue in the midst 
of squalor, and contentment in the midst of cruel suffering, 


§ Letter to Mrs. Villiers, in Ward’s Aubrey De Vere, A Memoir, p. 121. 
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melted into the image of a glorified Erin, before which he fell 
on his knees in worship. What though the world looked on 
with indifference or scorn, the angels were admiring unseen, 
and the judgments of men are not the judgments of God. In 
his Recollections there is a striking passage which brings this 
out well: “I often call to mind a sermon preached in Limerick 
by Father Faber of the Oratory, who had been passing some 
days at Tervoe, one in which he dwelt much on the past of 
Ireland, and much on her future. ‘Do not imagine,’ he said, 
‘that Ireland will ever be a nation with a splendid political 
or a prosperous commercial career, like those of Genoa or 
Venice of old. It is no material obstacle, no historical acci- 
dent that stands in her way. It is a holier greatness, a more 
exalted destiny, that forbids a lower one. Ireland’s vocation 
is, as it has ever been, an Apostolic one. She may be true to it, 
or she may be false to it; but if she forgets it or discards it, 
she will meet with success in no other forever. As at the time of 
her only real greatness—her missionary greatness—the heathen 
are her inheritance: let her remember that first, and then 
all she needs besides will be “added unto her.”’ I remember 
the looks, some of amusement, and s»me of displeasure, which 
were exchanged by many persons in that church as he spoke; 
but I remember also that when the preacher was taking his 
departure, many of the humbler ciass rushed forward and 
kissed the hem of his garment. They, at least, made no mis- 
take as to his meaning, though they had never heard him say, 
‘Those who travel in Ireland have one great joy. They cannot 
but see that the great majority of the poor are living in the 
grace of God.’ ”® 

Again in those prefaces which he had the un-Browning- 
like habit of prefixing to his works to tell their poetic purpose, 
he takes the same view with a wider horizon of space and 
time. For instance in the preface to Inisfail: “The chief aim 
of Inisfail was to indicate that sole point of view from which 
Irish history possesses a meaning. One great vocation has 
been guaranteed to Ireland by many great qualifications, and 
by many great disqualifications. When Religion and Mis- 
sionary Enterprise ruled the Irish Heart and Hand, Ireland 
reached the chief greatness she has known within historic 
times, and the only greatness which has lasted. When the 

° Page 354. 
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same Heart and Hand return to the same task, Ireland will 
reap the full harvest of her sorrowful centuries. She will then 
also inherit both a Greatness and a Happiness, perhaps such as 
is tendered to her along among the Nations.”?° 

Nevertheless all his admiration for Ireland’s courage in 
bearing the Cross, did not make him forget the injustice of 
those by whose cruelty a field was offered for the exercise of 
Irish virtue. Indeed, on one occasion, his zeal carried him 
so far that he took up his pen for the task, alien to his nature, 
of writing a political tract. This pamphlet would repay a 
glance on its own account, did space allow. To show that 
it was not written in vain, a brief citation or two from the ex- 
pressions of opinion, which it elicited, will be the best proof. 

“No one can sympathize more than I do,” wrote John 
Stuart Mill, “in the feeling that pervades your book, that Eng- 
land is not entitled to throw the first stone at Ireland, being, 
so far as that expression can be used of a nation, guilty of all 
the guilt as well as all the suffering and folly of Ireland. I 
have always strenuously urged the same doctrine in all I have 
ever written or said about Irish affairs, which is not a little in 
quantity at least.”"* “I see no solution now but self-govern- 
ment for Ireland, imperial matters being reserved,” was the 
comment of Matthew Arnold.’? But no one expressed himself 
more strongly than Sir James Stephens, who wrote as follows: 
“The real cause of the calamities of Ireland is the want, not 
the excess, of the belligerent character and qualities among the 
Celtic race ... If the Irish had resisted your ancestors half 
as gallantly as my ancestors, the Scotch, wrestled against Plan- 
tagenets, Tudors, and Stuarts, England would have become - 
just, humane, and liberal, in the only way in which nations 
ever acquire these virtues—that is by being well beaten into 
them. ... May God guide, sustain, and help you in the 
strenuous use of those opportunities for mitigating the very 
wretchedest condition into which any nation, within the pre- 
cincts of the civilized world, has ever yet been brought, since 
the subversion of the Roman Empire.”** One jarring note was 
caused by Carlyle, who answered with a sneer, and improved 
the opportunity to preach his favorite doctrine of the right 
of might.* 

10 Page xxxii. 1 Loc. cit., p. 132. 22 Ibid., p. 350. 
8 Ibid., p. 135. “Ibid., p. 134. 
VOL. CXI. 42 
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These two writers have been chosen as the spokesmen, to 
whom Catholics the world over will be most ready to listen, 
of two views, both of which express the truth, neither of which 
can leave the other out of account, and in the harmonious com- 
bination of which must rest, under Providence, the hopes af 
Ireland’s future. 

In the tenor of Aubrey De Vere’s remarks we hear a voice 
coming from the warm magnanimous heart of the Catholic 
poet; and he has with him the heart of every Catholic in say- 
ing that Erin has chosen well between the world and Christ, 
and that consequently she has produced something more ven- 
erable in her hedge-schoolmasters than an Oxford or a Cam- 
bridge Don, and nobler types of heroism in a Plunkett and a 
Sarsfield and an O’Connell than a Cecil or a Marlborough or a 
Disraeli. And so it is impossible to condemn Aubrey De Vere’s 
view outright, because it has in it so much truth of history and 
so much of the spirit of Irish faith. But if pushed too far it 
refutes itself by a reductio ad absurdum. That patience is a 
virtue is no reason why a statesman should seek for a people 
opportunities of suffering. Thus the first Christians would 
have stayed in their catacombs, the Crusaders would have left 
the Sepulchre in the hands of the infidel, Catholics today 
would be handing over the weak things of the world to be the 
sport of the Superman. The anomaly has been stated by no 
one more clearly or strongly than by Aubrey himself, in a 
letter of 1868 to Charles Spring Rice: “Now he (Gladstone) 
knows that twenty years ago all the Liberals in England main- 
tained with Macaulay and Arnold that all the civilized world 
could show nothing more absurdly unjust, and nothing more 
unwise and un-Christian, than the religious supremacy of a 
small and modern minority, in the midst of an ancient Cath- 
olic nation like Ireland.”* 

No higher blessing can be wished for Ireland than that she 
should suffer as long as such is the will of Heaven; but she 
would be working against, not with, Providence, if she refused 
to raise an arm to shelter herself from injustice and cruelty. 


%In Ward, loc. cit., p. 289. 








BY A WESTERN SHORE. 
BY J. F. SCOFIELD. 


5] T is not easy to believe that this still, almost land- 
locked, expanse of sea is indeed the rolling At- 
al! ii lantic. Over the one glimpse of open water the 
SORELY sun is dipping down in a splendor of gold and 
| Grexs-— 4] crimson that fades towards the zenith into prim- 
rose and palest green. Westward rise the great peaks of Rum, 
and the high line of Eigg, ending in its curved and pointed 
“Seuir.” Far beyond them, and invisible, lies the mighty 
breakwater of the Long Islands—the chain of isles from Barra 
to the Butt of Lewis—against which even on the calmest sum- 
mer day the surge breaks with a roar as it meets the rocks. 
There is nothing but three thousand miles of restless sea be- 
tween those rocks and the barren coast of Northern Labrador. 
Away to the north stretches the Sound of Sleat and the massed 
peaks of the “Coolins” in Skye. 

There is a strange magic about every western shore, as if 
some spell, all beneficent but with a touch of sadness, were 
laid upon it; and nowhere can this be more strongly felt than 
among these Highland locks and sounds. Given an unclouded 
horizon, the sunset is a daily ritual of unutterable splendor. 
And when the winding shore, clothed here and there to its 
very edge in oak and rowan, hazel and fir, lies at last in 
shadow, the huge peaks of Moidart, away to the southeast, are 
still glowing with intensest purple, still splendid with the 
glory of the departed day. The breeze from the northwest, 
laden with the mingled sweetness of sea and heather, is like a 
draught of wine, and bears upon it the secular joy of mere 
existence—the sense of how good it is simply to be, and to 
drink in all these enchanted wonders. 

Until comparatively recent years but few strangers had 
discovered this western coastline of Inverness-shire. Even the 
West Highland Railway has not entirely removed its blessed 
isolation. The changes, small as they are, which have been 
brought about by the “opening up” of the country, do not com- 
mend themselves to all the inhabitants. It is no doubt of some 
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advantage to be within a few hours of the turmoil of Glasgow, 
and to be able to send your fish to Billingsgate in one day. 
But an old Highlander expressed the judgment of a good many 
besides himself when he said: “Oh, aye, it wass a fine coun- 
try before the railway came.” 

They are a fine race, these Western Highlanders, and per- 
haps nowhere is the Celtic stock seen to more advantage than 
in the strip of country that includes Glenfinnan, Moidart, Ari- 
saig, and Morar. Every crofter gives you the impression of 
being a gentleman in his own right; independence of character, 
self-respect, unfailing courtesy, and a gentleness that has no 
touch of weakness, make him a delightful companion. 
Stranger and Sassenach though you may be, these good people 
will give you the most warm and disinterested welcome when 
once they realize that you esteem and care for them. And 
when you have become their friend, even of a few weeks’ 
standing, they will open out to you delightfully. There is 
nothing “dour” about them. The true Highlander has no 
“side” or bluster, though he has plenty of his own sort of 
pride. With an inborn keen humor, not apparent at first 
acquaintance, perhaps, he can take down the conceit of the 
loud-voiced and self-satisfied Anglo-Saxon. An unsuccessful 
(and unskillful) sportsman once complained loudly of his bad 
luck to a keeper not a hundred miles from Moidart and as- 
signed it, quite unwarrantably, to the absence of deer in a 
certain forest. Donald complacently rejoined: “Oh, there was 
certainly a deer here a year ago, and a chentleman from 
London, he would stalk it every day; but no doubt the beast 
iss tired and hass gone away.” 

Historically and traditionally, the Jacobite has it all his 
own way here. The whole countryside is full of memories of 
the Prince who, but for the ill-advised retreat from Derby, 
might well have reigned in after years as King Charles III. of 
Great Britain and Ireland. On the shore of Loch-nan-Uamh 
(the Lock of the Caves), three miles from Arisaig, he landed 
on June 25, 1745, and hence, in the following year, he sailed 
again for France. At Borrodale House, hard by, he is said to 
. have lain both in the first flush of his hope and when he was 
wandering, a fugitive with a price upon his head, after the 
butchery of Culloden. At Kinlochmoidart the avenue is 
pointed out where he paced for hours meditating his cam- 
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paign that was to bring back his countrymen to their old 
loyalty. The monument by Loch Shiel marks the spot where 
he unfurled the Royal Standard. Glen Bleasdale, by Arisaig, 
was the scene of part of his broken-hearted wanderings; and 
by the beach of Loch-nan-Uamh is a cave where he lay hid 
waiting for the French frigate to bear him back to exile. 

Wheeling my cycle one day up a stiff hill in company 
with a member of His Majesty’s Postal Service, the talk turned 
on Prince Charlie and the *45. “It wass a pity,” he said, “the 
Stuarts did not seem to make very good rulers—maybe it 
might not have been so good for the country if he had won. 
But,” he added with a ring of unalterable conviction, “King 
James wass the King for all that—oh aye, he wass the King.” 

The conversion of thousands of square miles of country 
into “valuable sporting estates” has caused distress unspeak- 
able, and has drained the Highlands of much of its best asset. 
Men are really more valuable than stags; and men like these 
Highlanders are worth indefinitely more than some land- 
owners and their millionaire shooting tenants. It is only fair 
to remember, at the same time, that much forest land consists 
of mountain-tops totally incapable of cultivation. But no one 
can deny that the Highlands did and could still support a far 
larger population than at present exists, and that the depopula- 
tion has been almost entirély the result of selfish avarice. 

There is no poverty, as we understand the word in cities, 
in this particular stretch of country, except such as is purely 
accidental, such as the result of long-continued sickness. The 
little crofts appear to provide a fair livelihood to their tenants 
who, in many cases, hold them from generation to genera- 
tion. In one parish an excellent association, of which the 
parish priest is a chief organizer, provides a distributing centre 
for poultry, eggs, etc. The crofters certainly are the right men 
for a generous scheme of peasant ownership. 

In the first half of the last century this, like many other 
Highland districts, was noted for the manufacture, in defiance 
of the Excise Laws, of the national liquor. Many an illicit 
still flourished in remote farmhouses and among the hillside 
heather. The wet and stormy climate during a good part of 
the year does not tend to produce teetotalers, but there is little 
evidence of any excess. The story is told of a farmer who, 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, suddenly found 
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his distilling operations interrupted by a small posse of pre- 
ventive men; he was a man of immense physical strength, 
and being convinced that he was morally innocent of all evil- 
doing, he put the excise officers to flight with a few well- 
directed swings of his brawny arms. It was evident that the 
disturbers of his peace would shortly return in overwhelming 
force, so he effectually concealed his “worm” and other ap- 
pliances, and in a few hours was on his way to France, where 
he lived for long and eventually embraced the ecclesiastical 
state. He finally returned to his own country, and by many 
years of devoted work on the Highland Mission proved him- 
self as capable in the shepherding of souls as he had been in 
the rearing of cattle and the distilling of the national beverage. 

Centuries of persecution of the most relentless, and at the 
same time of the meanest, kind have not availed to change the 
religion of these Highland folk. The apostasy never came the 
length of “Blessed Morar,” where, until provision was made 
for outsiders brought by the railway, there was not a place of 
worship that was not of the Ancient Faith. The occasional 
insignificant-looking Presbyterian church has about as much 
to do with the life of the people as a whole, as an Anglican 
Church in Connemara or a Methodist temple in Rome. The 
small Protestant minority live in all friendliness with their 
Catholic neighbors. 

The handful of “Wee Frees” (the cult is limited to a few 
families) seem to have succeeded by their theological, and 
occasionally personal, violence in throwing the sympathies of 
the ministers and people of the Established Church far more 
' on the Catholic side than might otherwise have been the case. 
These “Wee Frees”—the remnant of the Free Church of 1843, 
which indignantly refused to follow the majority in the fusion 
between their denomination and that of the United Presby- 
terians in 1900—are a quaint handful. In spite of their wild 
ways there is something almost heroic in the persistence with 
which they held on to a lost and dismally uninteresting cause. 
In one village, where the minister had “gone into the Union,” 
his small flock, on the following Sunday, assaulted the poor 
man, stripped him of his gown and I know not what else, and 
made a bonfire of his apparel, of the church harmonium and 
hymn books, thus relieving their overcharged feelings. I had 
the fact from the neighboring Established minister. 
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The practical Catholicity of the Highland faithful is mag- 
nificent in its stability. It is intensely conservative, and such 
efforts as that of our late Holy Father, Pius X., to lead Catho- 
lics to frequent and daily Communion, require a long time 
before they become effectual. This is, however, partly due 
to the vast extent of the parishes. Besides, the luxuries, as 
distinct from the necessities, of Catholic worship are not, as 
yet, greatly in’ evidence. But the essential Catholic loyalty 
and devotion of the people is beyond mistake, and commands 
deepest admiration and reverence. For generations the lack 
of native clergy was supplied as far as possible by priests from 
Ireland, who came over from the Sister Isle and, disguised as 
shepherds with plaid across their shoulders and a faithful 
sheep-dog at their heels, went from village to village, over 
pathless moors and often perilous seas, to give the Sacraments 
of Life, and sustain and console the scattered flocks of the 

Divine Shepherd. 

This is one of the innumerable and unforgettable bless- 
ings that we, in Great Britain, owe to the Church across the 
Irish Channel. We, by our Government, have done all we 
could to hurt and harm; and our brothers from Erin have, in 
sweetest revenge, heaped upon our undeserving heads the 
coals of the fire of Divine Charity. So they held the fort for 
the Highland priests who, at the earliest possible moment, 
resumed the charge of their faithful children. Their names 
form a roll splendid with heroism and devotion. 

Distances have no terror for the Highlander. The people 
come miles on foot to church and to lay in their week’s pro- 
visions (whatever their own crofts do not provide), at the one 
“store” in the clachan. Schoolboys and schoolgirls think 
nothing of two or three miles to and from school, barefooted, 
except in the depth of winter. To go barefoot is, of course, no 
sign of poverty with these Highland folk, but of due regard 
to comfort, health, and economy. Although shy as young colts 
at first, these lads and lassies make charming friends. It is 
impossible not to recognize in their innocence and kindliness 
the fruit of the Faith their fathers would not barter. In its 
strength they are growing up to witness, in their turn, to the 
Truth by loyalty to Church and Country. 

One trifling recollection is a symbol of their whole char- 
acter. A few minutes’ talk on a sea-girt road, brought about 
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by a request for information as to the local geography, led to 
an acquaintance with two children, about fourteen and twelve 
years old. When we said good-bye, one of the girls silently, 
and with a shy smile, put a piece of white heather in my hand. 
From end to end of the Highlands that gift has one meaning: 
“Good luck!” From these “Children of the Mist” the greeting 
is almost a benediction. 
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BY CAPTAIN HARRY LEE, 


Of the Red Cross. 


My faith in you 

Is like my faith in God, 

For well I know 

That God in you abides. 
How can I fear 

But that you will be strong 
Whatever chance or change 
Your life betides. 


When I have seen 

Your calm eyes melt and fill, 
I’ve known He whispered words 
I could not hear, 

And when you spoke, 

I knew the Sacred Source. 

God dwells in you, 

Then never need I fear. 


I’ve seen the stars 

From God’s blue heaven shine, 
I’ve seen the daisies 

Shining from His sod. 

And then I’ve thought of you. 
My faith in you 

Is like my faith in God. 





THE LOYALIST. 


BY JAMES FRANCIS BARRETT. 


CHAPTER VII. 


NN the front of the meeting hall stood a small plat- 

form, surmounted by a table surrounded by chairs. 

Several men were seated there, interested in a con- 

versation, somewhat subdued in its tone and man- 

ner. The chairs, settees, and benches throughout 

the room were being filled by the so-called volun- 

teers, who entered and took their places with an air of wonder 

and indecision. Already two-thirds of the seats were taken and 
every face turned and re-turned to the door at every footstep. 

The small door to the side was of course barred; but in re- 
sponse to the slightest knock, it was opened by an attendant, as- 
signed for that purpose. Names were asked, and the cards of 
admission were collected with a certain formality before the 
aspirant gained admittance. ‘There was no introduction, no 
hurry, no excitement. 

“What’s your name?” the man at the door was heard to say 
to one who had tapped for admittance. 

“Cadwalader,” was the reply. “James Cadwalader.” 

“Got your card?” 

There was no response, only the production of a small white 
card. 

A strong, athletic individual, clad in a checked shirt and a 
red flannel jacket, a leathern apron, and a pair of yellow buckskin 
breeches, entered and stood for a moment looking about the hall. 
His eyes fell upon the group gathered around the table at the for- 
ward end of the room. Two of them he recognized, Colonel 
Clifton and John Anderson, the latter with his back to the audi- 
ence. There were many familiar faces in the chairs throughout 
the room, some of whom he knew had expected him, and accord- 
ingly had given him a slight recognition. Slowly, and in a mani- 
festly indifferent manner, he made his way to the front row of 
chairs, where he seated himself, and listened sharply to the little 
group conversing upon the platform until he had satisfied him- 
self that there was nothing of importance under discussion. 

The room was filling rapidly. Some wore the appearance of 
contentment and composure; some laughed and talked in a purely 
disinterested and indifferent manner; others looked the picture 
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of unrest and dissatisfaction, and wore a scowl of disappointment 
and defeat. These latter Stephen recognized at once and hur- 
riedly made an estimate of their number. Not a voice was raised 
above a whisper. Drama was in the air. 

The guard at the door advanced to the front of the hall to 
announce to Mr. Anderson that the full quota was present. 
Whereupon the latter arose from his chair and swept with his 
gaze the entire room which the dim light of the torches only 
partly revealed. Satisfied with his scrutiny, however, he turned 
and again conferred with his associates, who nodded their heads in 
acceptance of his suggestion. They then sat back in their chairs, 
while he came to the centre of the platform and awaited the ces- 
sation of the hum which had now become audible. 

“Let me begin by taking further assurance of your number,” 
he said, “for which purpose I shall call the roll of names to which 
I respectfully ask you to respond.” 

Then followed the reading of the roll-call to which each man, 
at the mention of his name, signified his presence in the room. 
Stephen’s heart fluttered as he replied boldly to the name of 
“James Cadwalader.” 

There were eight names to which no reply was given. These 
very likely would come later, or perhaps they had reconsidered 
their action and had decided not to come at all. Those present 
numbered eighty-six, Stephen learned from the count. 

“T shall take this opportunity of distributing among you the 
papers of enlistment that you may read the terms of agreement, 
and these I shall ask you to sign at the close of this meeting.” 

As Anderson finished this sentence, he passed to several aids, 
a bundle of papers which they promptly dealt out to the mem- 
bers of the proposed company. He then proceeded: 


“You have assembled this evening, my dear friends and co- 
religionists, to translate into definite action the convictions by 
which you have been impelled to undertake this important busi- 
ness. Our presence means that we are ready to put into deeds 
the inspirations which have always dominated our minds. It 
means that we are about to make a final thrust for our religious 
convictions, and prove that we are worthy descendants of the men 
who established in this land freedom of religious worship, and 
bequeathed it to us as a priceless heritage.” 

This Anderson is a clever fellow, thought Stephen, and a 
fluent talker. Already his eloquence had brought quiet to the 
room, and caused those who were fumbling with the papers to 
let them fall motionless in their laps. But what a knave! Here 
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he was deliberately playing upon the sympathies of his audience 
in the réle of a Catholic. 

“We have signified our intention of taking this momentous 
step, because we are of the undivided opinion that our rights 
have been attained, and having been attained, there remains no 
further cause for martial strife. No longer do grounds of conten- 
tion between us and the mother country exist. Our bill of rights 
has been read abroad and honored, and overtures of conciliation 
have already been made. The object for which we linked our 
forces with the rebel standard, the happiness, the supreme happi- 
ness of our country, has been gained. We no longer desire open 
warfare. 

“The idea of an American Parliament, with its members of 
American birth, is a welcome one. It is a fitting, worthy ambi- 
tion. We are confident that we are capable, at this juncture, of 
enacting our own laws and of giving them the proper sanction. 
We are capable of raising our own taxes. We are worthy of 
conducting our own commerce in every part of the civilized globe 
as free citizens of the British Empire. And we are convinced 
that we should enjoy for this purpose the blessings of good gov- 
ernment, not necessarily self-government, and that we should be 
sustained by all the power’requisite to uphold it, as befits free 
and independent children bonded together in a concert of 
purpose. 

“This we desire; this, of course. But we seek also that free- 
dom in matters of religious worship without which no nation can 
attain to any degree of greatness. Under a government con- 
ducted solely and independently by the Colonists we know that 
such a consummation would be impossible. I need not remind 
you of the deplorable state of affairs which obtained previous to 
the opening of hostilities. I need not recall to your minds the 
anti-Catholic declaration of the Continental Congresses. I need 
not recall to you the machinations of John Jay, or the manifest 
antipathy of the Adams, or the Hamiltons, or the Paines. I need 
not recall to you how the vaunted defenders of American lib- 
erties and freedom expressed their supreme detestation of Cath- 
olics and all things Catholic, and how they were determined that 
the nightmare of Popery should never hold sway over these free 
and independent Colonies as it does even now in Canada. I need 
not recall how the Colonies, with the sole exception of this colony 
of Pennsylvania, debarred the free and legitimate exercise of 
your religion within their bounds, and restricted its public cere- 
monies; how you were restricted by oaths required by law, 
even here in Pennsylvania, which you could not take had you 
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been so successful as to be chosen to office. I need not remind 
you of these truths. You already know them. It would be idle 
to repeat them.” 

“This man is exceedingly dangerous,” muttered Stephen, 
“and exceedingly well-informed.” He jotted down several notes 
on the reverse of his paper. 

“We have been displeased with the conduct of the war, im- 
measurably so. And we have lost all faith in the good will of our 
fellow colonists, in matters religious as well as in matters politi- 
cal. They have refused to treat with the ministers of concilia- 
tion. We are about to join our forces to those of the mother 
country in order that we may render our own poverty-stricken 
land an everlasting service. We are destined to take our places 
among a band of true and genuine patriots, who have, above all 
things else, the welfare of their own land at heart, and we are 
about to commit ourselves to this course together with our for- 
tunes and our lives. Since our people are blinded by the avarice 
and the prejudice of their leaders, we shall take into our own 
hands the decision and the fortunes of this war, trusting that 
our cause may be heard at the bar of history when strict judg- 
ment shall be meted out. We have broken with our people in 
the hope that the dawn of better days may break through the 
clouds that now overshadow us.” 

He paused, for a moment, to study the temper of his audi- 
ence. There was no sound, and so he continued. 

“It is the glory of the British soldier that he is the defender, 
not the destroyer, of the civil and the religious rights of the 
people. Witness the tolerant care of your mother country in the 
bestowal of religious liberties to the inhabitants of our once op- 
pressed neighbor, Canada. The Quebec Act was the greatest con- 
cession ever granted in the history of the British Parliament, and 
it secured for the Canadians the freedom of that worship so dear 
and so precious to them. So great was the tolerance granted to 
the Catholics of the North, that your fellow colonists flew to arms 
lest a similar concession be made here. It was the last straw that 
broke the bonds of unity. For, henceforth, it was decreed that 
only a complete and independent separation from the British 
Parliament could secure to the people the practice of the Protes- 
tant faith. 

“Now we come to the real purpose of this organization. We 
are about to pledge ourselves to the restoration of our faith 
through the ultimate triumph of the British arms. Nobody out- 
side of America believes that she can ever make good her claims 
of independence. No one has ever taken seriously her attempt at 
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self-government. France, alone, actuated by that ancient hatred 
for England, inspired by the lust of conquest and the greed of 
spoliation, has sent her ships to our aid. But has she furnished 
the Colonies with a superior force of arms? Has she rendered 
herself liable for any independence? Your mother country alone 
has made this benign offer to you, and it is to her alone that you 
can look and be assured of any reconciliation and peace. 

“Victory, once assured, will establish peace and everlasting 
happiness. Victory, now made possible only by the force of 
arms, will assure us toleration in religious matters. And why 
not? This fratricidal strife should not occasion any personal 
hatred. England is not our foe, but our mother in arms against 
whom we have conceived an unjust grievance. Let us lay aside 
our guns for the olive. Since our fellow-citizens will not accept 
just terms of conciliation, let us compel them to do so by the 
strength of our arms. 

“Tomorrow we embark for New York at the place of landing 
indicated on the papers of enlistment. There we shall be in- 
corporated into a regiment of a thousand men. The recruiting 
there has met with unlooked-for success. Colonel Clifton re- 
ports that the ranks already are filled. Your admission alone is 
awaited, and the ship which will bear you down the waters of 
the Susquehanna tomorrow will carry a message of cheer to 
those who have already intrusted themselves, their destinies, 
their all to the realization of our common hope. 

“You will now take the oath of allegiance to the government 
of His Majesty, which I shall administer to you in a body. To- 
morrow at the hour of eight I shall meet you at the pier of em- 
barkation. I shall be glad to accompany you to reveal to you 
my interest in your behalf. Only with a united front can we 
hope for success, and to this purpose we have dedicated our lives 
and our fortunes. I shall ask you to rise to a man, with your 
right arm upraised, to take the oath of allegiance to your King.” 


The spell that held them broke and the bustle began. A 
mumble filled the room, followed by moments of animated dis- 
cussion. Neighbor spoke to neighbor in terms of approval or 
plied him with questions menacing and entreating. Anderson 
maintained his composure to allow them to settle again into a 
period of quietude before the administration of the oath. At 
length Stephen arose as if to question, and was given permission 
to speak by the chairman, Mr. Anderson. 

“What immunity does His Majesty’s Government guarantee 
to us after the war?” 
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“The usual guarantee will, of course, be made,” Anderson 
replied. 

“Does that mean that we shall be reéstablished in the good- 
will of our fellow-citizens?” Stephen again inquired. 

“Unquestionably. When the Colonists see the immense bene- 
fits which they have acquired, they will readily condone all 
wrongs.” 

Intense interest was already manifest throughout the room. 
Faces were eagerly bent forward lest a word be lost. 

“Such considerations are irrelevant to our purpose,” dis- 
missed Anderson with a wave of the hand. 

“It is of vital consequence to us, however. We must return 
to our people to live with them, and we cannot live in an atmos- 
phere of hatred. Who knows that our lives may not be placed 
in jeopardy! My question deals with this. Will any provision 
be made against such a contingency?” 

“It is too early to discuss the final settlement, but you have 
my assurance that suitable protection will be given.” 

“Your assurance?” repeated Stephen. “What amount of as- 
surance may you offer to us, you who, admittedly, are one of 
ourselves?” 

“I consider that an impertinent question, sir, and in no way 
connected with the business before us.” ue 

“It is of vital concern to us, I should say; and I for one an! 
desirous of knowing more about this affair before yielding my 
consent.”* 

“You have signed your papers of enlistment already, I be- 
lieve. There is no further course then for you to pursue.” 

There was a rustle among the seats. Some had begun to 
realize their fate; some had realized it from the start, but were 
powerless to prevent it. Two or three faces turned a shade paler, 
and they had become profoundly silent. The others, too, held 
their tongues to await the result of the controversy. For here 
was a matter of vital concern to all. Up to now very few de- 
serters, especially among the Catholics, had been discovered 
among the American forces. They had heard of an individual 
or two surrendering himself to the enemy, or of whole families 
going over to the other side in order to retain their possessions 
and lands. But a mutiny was another matter altogether. What 
if they failed and the Colonists gained their independence! 

“I suppose we are powerless,” admitted Stephen in a low 
tone of voice as he watched the effect of his words on the gather- 
ing. “We are confronted,” he continued, “with the dilemma of 
estrangement no matter what side gains.” 
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“England can’t lose,” interrupted Colonel Clifton, who here- 
tofore had been seated, an attentive observer. “And with victory 
comes the establishment of the will of the conqueror. Care will 
be taken that there shall be adequate reparation.” 

“Very good!” answered Stephen. “Now together with that 
privilege of immunity, can we be assured of the extension of the 
Quebec Act? Has England so decreed?” 

“Not yet,” Anderson admitted, “but that extension or one 
equal to it will be made one of the conditions of peace.” 

“We are sure of that, then?” 

“Well, we are not sure, but it is only logical to infer such a 
condescension will be made.” 

“IT don’t agree with you, I am sorry to say, for the English 
Parliament may be of another mind when peace and victory have 
been established.” 

“You are interrupting the meeting. Please let us continue 
with our business,” Anderson sharply reproved him. 

“I speak for my fellow-citizens here,” said Stephen as he 
turned toward them with an appealing gesture, “and I maintain 
that it is our privilege to know certain matters before we transfer 
our allegiance.” 

It was now plain to the company that Anderson was worried. 
His white, thin lips were firmly compressed as the wrath in his 
heart blazed within him. He was aghast at the blow. It had 
some from a quarter wholly unexpected. That this fellow in 
these shabby clothes should be gifted with a freedom of speech 
such as to confound him when he thought his plans realized to 
the letter, was astounding. Why, he might sway the minds of 
the entire assembly! Better to silence him at once, or better still 
banish him from the hall than to cope with the possibility of los- 
ing the entire multitude. 

“You have interrupted this meeting more than I care to have 
you, sir. If you will kindly allow me to proceed with the busi- 
ness before the house I shall consider it a favor.” 

“TI ask my fellow-citizens here,” shouted Stephen by way of 
reply, “if you or any man possesses the right to deprive us of free 
speech, especially at a time as momentous as this. I ask you, 
my friends, if I may continue?” 

“Yes! Go on! We will hear you—!” were the several 
acclamations from the throng. 

Anderson heard it with perceptible confusion. He fumbled 
nervously with his fingers, wholly ignorant of what to say. 

“Let me ask, then,” said Stephen, “if the idea of independ- 
ence is wholly exclusive of religious toleration. Why are we, a 
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mere handful of men, about to pledge ourselves to the accomplish- 
ment by force of arms what already is accomplished in our very 
midst? Freedom of religious worship is already assured. The 
several actions of the Colonial governing bodies lend us that as- 
surance. England can do no more for us than already has been 
done; and what has been done by the Colonies will be guaranteed 
by the elective body of the people in the days of independence. 
I am fearful of the hazards that will accompany this enlistment. 
Give me leave to address you on this topic that you may under- 
stand my troubled state of mind. I appeal to you. Give me leave 
to talk.” 

Whether it was the spontaneous sound issuing from the 
ranks of those already initiated into the secret, or whether a 
chord already attuned in the hearts and minds of the entire as- 
sembly had been marvelously struck by him, there was a rever- 
beration of approval throughout the room in answer to Stephen’s 
plea. So unanimous was the demonstration that Anderson took 
alarm. The air of democracy revealed itself in their instinctive 
enthusiasm. And while nothing might result from Stephen’s 
rambling remarks, still it would afford them consolation that 
their side of the question had been aired. To a man they voiced 
their approval of the privilege which had been begged. 

“Ay! Speech! Take the floor!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“IT have no desire to make a speech,” Stephen began, “but I 
have asked for this privilege of addressing you because we are 
moving through critical times, and because there are serious de- 
cisions to be made this evening which it is neither right nor 
possible for us to make without a full consideration of the state of 
affairs. I have devoted much serious thought to this subject. I 
have labored to arrive at a just conclusion, and it is in that spirit 
that I would speak. I feel, too, that I have an inalienable right 
as a free-born citizen to express my views freely and publicly, 
as befits a loyal adherent of the principles which we are now de- 
fending with our blood. And first among those principles is that 
which guarantees representation in all matters that are of vital 
concern to us.” 

He had not left his chair, but continued to talk from his 
place beside it, turning, however, somewhat in the direction of 
his audience. Silence reigned throughout the room and every 
face was turned full upon him. 

“IT, too, had accepted the terms of enlistment on the plea of 
the acquisition of our rights, so admirably exposed to us by our 
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good friend, Mr. Anderson. As I pondered the matter, however, 
I seriously questioned whether this were the proper time for the 
employment of such methods. What assurance have we—if in- 
deed assurance be needed—that this is not another trick of the 
enemy? Bear with me, please, while I unfold to you my 
thoughts. 

“Our leader and our guide in these matters, Mr. Anderson, 
has told us that this business of recruiting has been a great suc- 
cess. But did he tell us of the sinister methods often resorted to, 
of the many threats exercised over a great number of us, of the 
debts relieved, of the intimidation employed? He declared with 
manifest satisfaction that the recruiting in the city of New York 
had been marvelous in its results, yet he did not explain to our 
satisfaction the reason which impelled the ‘leaders of this revolt 
to seek members from the neighboring cities to help swell the 
ranks; nor did he tell of the means made use of to secure that 
marvelous number in the city of all cities, where such recruiting 
would be most successful because of the present British occupa- 
tion. Furthermore, he failed to tell us that he himself is not a 
Catholic, or that his true name is not Anderson, or of his history 
previous to his appearance in this city. Neither did he tell us that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Clifton, while a Philadelphia Catholic, is a 
British subject, having accepted British allegiance on the capture 
of the city a year ago last September. There are many items of 
importance which were not revealed to us. Shall I continue? I 
have an abundance of facts to disclose to you, if you give me 
leave.” 

So favorable had been the impression produced by the speech 
of Anderson that Stephen felt apprehensive lest his own criticism 
and contradiction would not be accepted as true. And so he 
paused to learn if possible the nature of his reception. 

“Yes! ... We want to hear them! ... Tell us more! .. .” 

There was a wild outburst of approval, followed by a gen- 
erous handclapping. In the confusion, Stephen observed Ander- 
son, together with Colonel Clifton, leave their places on the plat- 
form and take seats on,the side of the room. 

“It is quite true that we have no quarrel with the English 
people. We have no quarrel with their king or the framers of 
their laws. It is equally true that the governments of Great Brit- 
ain and the United Colonies have become involved in a military 
struggle, a struggle to the death; nevertheless we would be the 
last to imply that there exists any essential antagonism of inter- 
ests of purposes between the two peoples. We are not engaged 
in a contest between Englishmen and Americans, but between 
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two antagonistic principles of government, each of which has its 
advocates and its opponents among us who sit here, among those 
who live with us in our own country, among those who reside in 
far-off England. The contest is a political contest, the ancient 
contest between the Whig and the Tory principles of govern- 
ment, the contest of Chatham and North, and Richmond, Rocking- 
ham and Burke transferred to this side of the Atlantic. The 
political liberty to which we have dedicated ourselves is no prod- 
uct of our imaginations; our forefathers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury brought it to our shores and now we naturally refuse to sur- 
render it. It is the principle for which we are contending—the 
principles that these United Colonies are and of a right ought to 
be free and independent States; and in all matters else we are 
loyal foster children of His Majesty the King, as loyal and as in- 
terested a people in the welfare of the mother country as the most 
devoted subject of the crown residing in the city of London. 

“War was inevitable. This has been known for some time; 
but there has been no lack of cordiality between the people of the 
United Kingdom and the people of the United Colonies. We are 
opposed to certain principles of statecraft, to the principle of 
taxation without representation, to the same degree as are the 
Whigs of our mother country. We cherish the warmest senti- 
ments of love and admiration for the English people, and we are 
ready to become their brothers in arms at any future date for 
the defence of those very ideals which we now are trying to estab- 
lish—the blessings of democracy; but we abominate autocracy 
and will have none of it. In this regard we may be said to have 
disinfected our anger, but never to have diluted it.” 

The Tory element moved about in their seats, and Stephen 
suspected for a moment that he was being treated with an air of 
disdain. He shifted his point of view suddenly. 

“To say that the Catholic people of this country is dissatis- 
fied with the conduct of the war is begging the question, and 
brands them with a stigma which they wholly undeserve. We 
admit for the sake of argument that our early Colonists may have 
proved themselves somewhat intolerant and perhaps rendered 
conditions of life disagreeable to us; still gold must be tried by 
the fire. We grow vigorous under storms of persecution. And 
while it is true that the American Congress of 1774 protested 
against the legislature of Great Britain establishing a ‘religion 
fraught with impious tenets,’ yet it is equally true that the Con- 
gress of 1776 resolved to protect ‘all foreigners in the free exercise 
of their respective religions.’ The past has been buried by this; 
the future lies before us. 
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“We do not grieve on that account. Rather are we proud of 
our adhesion to the cause of independence, and you yourselves 
are no less proud of your own efforts in this regard. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief is warmly disposed towards the Catholic element, 
not alone in the army, but among the citizenry. His own body- 
guard is composed of men, more than thirty of whom bear Cath- 
olic names. One of his aides, Colonel Fitzgerald, is a Catholic. 
His Captain and Commander of the Navy, nominated and ap- 
pointed by himself, is a Catholic, John Barry. We are appre- 
ciative of the services of our General, and we are ready to render 
ourselves worthy of the esteem and the respect in which we are 
held by him as was evidenced by his abolition of the celebration 
of Guy Fawkes Day, so detestable to us. 

“TI repeat this to impress upon you that this is not the time 
for religious controversy or for nicely calculating the scope and 
the extent of our service. The temper of the times requires unity 
of action and definition of purpose. Our people respect us. 
Whatever restrictions were lodged against us in the past have 
been broken down now before the battering ram of public opinion. 
The guarantees for the future given by our own brethren, that we 
shall be permitted the free and unrestricted exercise of our re- 
ligious observances as well as the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of our own consciences, are of more endurable tex- 
ture than the flimsy promises of the enemy. Our noble and gen- 
erous ally, France, already had procured for us that respect and 
recognition so indispensable to our safety and, contrary to the 
opinion already expressed here tonight, has sent us six thousand 
men, the first installment of an army of at least twelve thousand 
trained soldiers, destined to be put directly under General Wash- 
ington’s command. Together with these she has already fur- 
nished Congress with large sums of money to enable us to carry 
on the war. The dawn of a brighter day is now breaking over the 
horizon, and in the east the sun of justice and of toleration and 
of liberty may be seen breaking through the low-lying clouds of 
oppression, prejudice and tyranny which have so long obscured 
it. In our history there has been no coward, no Tory, no traitor 
of our faith. We are still Loyalists; but of different type. That 
precious and historic document of July 4, 1776, definitely and for 
all time absolved us from all allegiance to the British Crown. By 
nature, then, we have become citizens of a new government, a gov- 
ernment instituted by and subject to the peoples of these free 
and independent States. Henceforth, Loyalty is for us synony- 
mous with the best interests of our own country.” 

He paused. 
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The sigh throughout the room was distinctly audible as he 
ended his paragraph with a rhetorical pause. He caught the 
sound on the instant and understood its meaning as the orator, 
holding his audience in breathless intensity, allows them to drop 
suddenly that he may appreciate his control of their feelings. 
Their pent up energy gives way to an abrupt relaxation followed 
by a slight movement of the body or an intermittent cough. From 
these unconscious indications, Stephen knew that he had held 
their interest and he did not intend that they should be allowed 
to compose themselves until he had finished. He began at once 
on the evidence of the plot. 

“The members of this proposed company before whom I have 
the privilege of speaking, have been the victims of a gigantic plot, 
a plot that found its origin in the headquarters of the British Army 
at New York City. It was for this purpose that John Anderson 
came to Philadelphia. He has carried on communication with 
the enemy almost without interruption. Because the work of 
recruiting in the city of the enemy was a failure it was 
decreed that the city of Philadelphia, as the most Tory of the 
American cities, be called upon for the requisite number. Of the 
progress here, you already know. Of the multifarious means em- 
ployed, you yourselves can bear excellent witness. Of the ulti- 
mate success of the venture you are now about to decide. 

“The Military Governor, General Arnold, was early initiated 
into the scheme. For a long time he has borne a fierce grudge 
against Congress, and he hoped that the several Catholic mem- 
bers of the body might be induced to forsake the American cause. 
They sought Father Farmer, our good pastor, as chaplain of the 
regiment, but he refused with delicacy and tact. Indeed 
were it not for the hostile state of the public mind, a campaign 
of violence would have been resorted to; but Arnold felt the pulse 
of dislike throbbing in the heart of the community and very 
wisely refrained from increasing its fervor. All possible aid was 
furnished by him, however, in a secret manner. His counsel was 
generously given. Many of your names were supplied by him 
together with an estimate of your financial standing, your worth 
in the community, your political tendencies, the strength of your 
religious convictions. And what a comparatively simple matter 
it was for one thus equipped to accomplish such marvelous and 
satisfactory results. F 

“I repeat, then, General Arnold is strongly prejudiced against 
us. It is an open secret that Catholic soldiers have fared ill at his 
hands. Tories and Jews compose his retinue, but no Catholics. 
I am not critical in this respect, for I observe that he is enjoying 
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but a personal privilege. But I allude to the fact at this moment 
to assure you that this scheme of forming a regiment of Roman 
Catholic Volunteers is directed solely to subvert the good rela- 
tions already existing between us and our brethren in arms. The 
promises made bore no hope of fulfillment. The guarantees of 
immunity deserve no consideration. The Quebec Act, and for 
this I might say in passing that we are duly grateful, was never 
to be extended. In view of these observations, I ask you: are you 
willing to continue with this nefarious business? Are you?” 

“No!” was the interruption. The outburst was riotous. 
“Arrest the traitor! . .. I move we adjourn! .. .” 

Stephen held out his hands in supplication to beseech them to 
hear him further. 

“Please, gentlemen! Just one more word,” he pleaded. 

They stood still on their feet and listened. 

“Has it occurred to you, let me ask, that the vessel which has 
been engaged to transport you to the city of New York is named 
the Isis, a sloop well-known to sea-faring men of this city? She 
is owned by Philadelphia citizens and manned by a local crew. 
Does not this strike you as remarkably strange and significant— 
that a vessel of this character should clear this port and enter the 
port of the enemy without flying the enemy’s flag? Think of it, 
gentlemen! An American vessel with an American crew em- 
ployed by the enemy, and chartered to aid and abet the enemy’s 
cause.” 

They resumed their seats to give their undivided attention to 
this new topic of interest. Some sat alert, only partly on the 
chair, some sat forward with their chins resting in the palms of 
their hands. So absorbed were they in the question of the vessel 
that no other thought gave them any concern. The side door 
opened and closed. Yet no one seemed to notice the occurrence; 
even Stephen had failed to observe it. 

“As a matter of fact,” he continued, “the ship has not been 
chartered by the enemy. She is about to clear this port and enter 
the port of the enemy by virtue of a pass issued through General 
Arnold . . . Please, just a moment, until I conclude,” he ex- 
claimed, holding out his hand with a restraining gesture. “This 
matter has heretofore been a close secret, but it is necessary now 
that the truth should be known. To issue a pass for such an 
errand is a violation of the American Articles of War, and for 
this offence I now formally charge Major-General Benedict Arnold 
with treason.” 

“The traitor! . . . Court-martial him! . . .” shouted several 
voices. 
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“I charge him with being unfaithful to his trust. He 
made use of our wagons to transport the property of the enemy 
at a time when the lines of communication of the enemy were no 
farther distant than Egg Harbor. He has allowed many of our 
people to enter and leave the lines of the enemy. He has illegally 
concerned himself over the profits of a privateer. He has im- 
posed or at any rate has given his sanction to the imposition of 
menial offices upon the sons of freedom who are now serving in 
the militia as was the case with young Matlack, as you will 
remember. And he has of late improperly granted a pass for a 
vessel to clear for the port of the enemy. I desire to make these 
charges publicly in order that you may know that my criticisms 
are not without foundation. I have in view your welfare alone.” 

“Ay! ... We believe you! ... Let us adjourn!” 

“Let me ask Mr. Anderson one or two questions. If they can 
be answered to your satisfaction we shall accept his overtures. 
On the other hand, let us dispense once and for all with this 
nefarious business and frustrate this insidious conspiracy so that 
we may devote our energies to the task before us which alone 
matters—that of overcoming the enemy. 

“First: Who has financed the organization, equipment, 


transportation of this regiment of Roman Catholic Volunteers? 

“Second: From what source or sources originated the vari- 
ous methods of blackmail? 

“Third: Who first suggested the codperation of General 
Arnold? 

“Fourth: What pressure was brought to bear in the obtain- 
ing of the passport for the vessel to clear port?” 


But there was no Anderson to give answer. It was found 
that he, Colonel Clifton and several members of the party, had 
disappeared from the room. No one remembered seeing them 
take their departure, yet it was observed that they had left the 
platform in the course of Stephen’s speech to take seats on the 
further side of the hall, near the door. This might have opened 
and closed several times during Stephen’s speech, especially at the 
time when the aisles were crowded towards the close of the ad- 
dress, and little or no attention would have been paid to it. Very 
likely Anderson had taken advantage of such an opportunity to 
make an escape. 

It was a very different room now. The remarkable quiet had 
now given way to a precipitous uproar nearly approaching a 
riot. Men surged about one another and about Stephen in an 
endeavor to learn the details of the plot. Groups separated them- 
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selves from other equally detached groups, all absorbed, however, 
in the same topic. Voices, formerly hushed, now became vocifer- 
ous. The walls reverberated with the tumultuous confusion. 

“What dupes!” one was remarking to his neighbor. “How 
easily were we led by his smooth talk!” 

“We were misguided in our motives of allegiance. We might 
have sensed a trick of the enemy,” was the reply. 

“Let us win the war, first,” shouted a third. 

“Ay! Freedom first; then religious liberty.” 

“Who is he?” another asked. “It cannot be Cadwalader.” 

“No,” answered the neighbor. “This was pre-arranged. He 
borrowed Cadwalader’s card to come here.” 

“I always told you Arnold was no good,” sounded a great 
voice. “He’d sell us to the devil if he could get paid for it. I 
suppose he’ll go to New York sure.” 

“Let him. Wish he was out of here.” 

“Say!” one asked Stephen rather abruptly. “How did you 
get all this straight?” 

“I interested myself the moment the scheme took root. I 
assured myself that all was not as it should be, and I took pains 
to verify my suspicions,” was the grave reply. 

“I know, but how did ye get ’em?” 

“By following every move this Anderson made. I tracked 
him even to Mount Pleasant.” 

“And got beforehand with Arnold?” 

“I overheard the major portion of the conversation.” © 

“Pardoh me?” asked another individual, neater in appear- 
ance than the majority, and evidently of more education, “but 
have I not seen you before?” 

“Perhaps you have,” laughed Stephen. 

“Where?” 

“TI could not begin to imagine.” 

“Where do you live? In town?” 

“For the present, yes.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Can’t you see? Just one of you.” 

“Never saw you in those clothes before. If I am not greatly 
mistaken you are the one who came to the Coffee House one day 
with Matt. Allison.” 

“Yes,” admitied Stephen, “I am the same.” 

“How did you come by those clothes?” 

“Borrowed them.” 

“In disguise, eh?” 

“It was necessary to simulate a disguise. Otherwise I could 
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never have gained admittance here. I learned that Jim Cad- 
walader had been impressed into the company and I arranged to 
come in his place.” 

“Oh!” 

“You took a mighty big risk.” 

“It was necessary. But ‘I knew that there was but one way 
of playing this game, and that was to defeat them openly at their 
own game. I had to depend, of course, upon the temper of the 
crowd. All might be lost or won at one throw of the dice. I 
worded my remarks to that effect and I won.” 

“What did you say your name was?” 

“I did not say what it was,” Stephen exchanged in good- 
natured repartée, “but since you ask, it is Meagher. 

“Captain Meagher?” 

Stephen smiled. 


It must have been fully half-past nine when the meeting 
broke up with the departure of Stephen. He had lingered long 
enough to assure himself that the company was of a mind far 
different from that which had brought them together. They 
would go forth wiser men. But they knew that the people of the 
city could be moved quickly to indignation. How were they to 
explain their conduct? They resolved to lay the story with all its 
details before the bar of public opinion, and allow that tribunal 
to discriminate between the shades of guilt. 

Anderson, of course, had fled. That in itself was a confes- 
sion and a point in their favor. It was plain to their minds that 
they had been victimized by the clever machinations of this man. 
If there had been any lack of unity of opinion concerning the 
righteousness of the project before, there was no divided opinion 
now. They knew what they were about to do, and they made all 
possible haste to put their thought into execution. 

The ancient antipathy against the Military Governor was but 
intensified. Rumor would spread the charges to be published 
against him, of that they would take proper care. It was enough 
that they had been deluded by Anderson, but to be mere pawns 
in the hands of Arnold was more than they could stand. Too long 
had he been tolerated with his Tory wife and her manner of 
living and now was an opportunity. Their path of duty was 
outlined before them. 

Thoroughly satisfied with his evening’s work, Stephen 
turned down the street whistling softly to himself. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Rew Books. 


CURRENT SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FORCES. Edited by 
Lionel D. Edie, Associate Professor of History and Politics, 
Colgate University. New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50 net. 
It has become a commonplace that the desire for social and 

industrial reforms has greatly increased, both in breadth and 
intensity, since the Great War. Simultaneously and inevitably 
have grown social dissatisfaction, unrest, and criticism of the 
present order. But the theories and proposals of reform and the 
expressions of unrest exhibit a bewildering variety. They com- 
prise almost countless gradations from the wild and destructive 
assertions and projects of the Communist to the relatively con- 
servative demands of the orthodox trade unionist or the cautious 
granger. In the present volume the attempt is made to present a 
great variety of statements by men who, for the most part, can 
properly be designated liberals. A few Socialists are represented, 
and the names of John D. Rockefeller and E. H. Gary are also 
found, but these do not take from the collection its general 
character of moderation. 

The selections are arranged under nine headings: Forces of 
Disturbance; Potentialities of Production; The Price System; The 
Direction of Industry; The Funds of Reorganization; The Power 
and Policy of Organized Labor; Proposed Plans of Action; In- 
dustrial Doctrines in Defence of the Status Quo and The Pos- 
sibilities of Social Service. All these topics are subdivided, some 
of them very minutely. For example, “Proposed Plans of Ac- 
tion” has no less than twenty-seven subordinate topics, treated 
by as many writers. 

The editor informs us in the preface that the plan of the 
volume grew out of his need for a text in courses on Current 
Historical Forces. The work is designed to provide the student 
with a rather comprehensive view of current liberal opinion in 
the field that it covers. No one of the productions was written for 
this volume. All are extracts from other books, from magazines, 
or from addresses. In a word, the volume is a source book for 
the use of students. However, its usefulness is not confined to 
the members of college classes, but is available to all persons who 
desire to know what some of our most active minds are ‘thinking 
on the social questions. 

In any collection of this sort, the limitations of the compiler 
are bound to be in evidence. The majority of readers will find the 
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names of some writers who, in their opinion, do not deserve a 
place in the book, and will regret the absence of others who ought 
to be represented. Accordingly the reviewer would call attention 
to the fact that the book contains the name of only one Catholic 
writer, Frank P. Walsh, and that it makes no reference to the 
Programme of Social Reconstruction of the National Catholic 
War Council. Both these omissions may be explainable on the 
theory of ignorance, but the latter, at any rate, evinces a degree 
of ignorance that, in a university man, is inexcusable. 


SIBERIA TODAY. By Frederick F. Moore. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. $2.00 net. 

One of the refreshing factors of a post-war book is that the 
author can say what he really thinks. Therein lies much of the 
merit, value and interest of Siberia Today. Captain Moore served 
on the Intelligence Staff. He knows his East well, although one 
judges that he had not had, until this service, much experience 
with the lower classes in Siberia. He brought to the work an 
open mind, and a keen intelligence. What he writes is a fair 
criticism of our lukewarm attitude in Siberia. 

It is perhaps unfair to judge Siberia as a whole by what he 
found in the provinces east of Baikal Lake, but the conditions 
were sufficiently appalling to justify his inclusive title. The con- 
ditions were these—a people bent on destruction, bought by 
Bolshevik paper money, innocent of any desire to create a respect- 
able self-government, perfectly willing to let the United States 
feed, clothe and cure them so long as the game lasted. Looking 
no further than the pleasures of the moment, they are not aware 
that the hundreds of thousands of German prisoners in their 
midst are slowly but surely enmeshing Siberia in German control. 

Our Army went to Russia with no definite policy except that 
of doing nothing. It was not permitted to take sides, to punish 
or to govern an area. It was obliged to assume the attitude of 
an indulgent spectator. Meanwhile the Japanese did do things— 
and have gained “face” in the East, whereas the United States 
has lost it. The Siberian did not understand our brand of ideal- 
ism; it did not fit in with the régime of upstart Cossack dema- 
gogues, who ruled with the firing squad, nor did it stir the 
Siberian to any desire for bettering the lamentable condition in 
which he found himself. The lack of a Russian policy: that is 
Captain Moore’s basic criticism, and he found its evil effects every- 
where he went—in the Maritime cities, in the Amur’ and in 
Trans-Baikalia. Britain had a definite policy and her work was 
placed in the hands of officers experienced in handling subject 
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peoples. Japan also had a policy and carried it through without 

scruple. But we were neither hot nor cold. Consequently the 

work of an intelligence officer came pretty close to being a farce. 

Captain Moore has a good journalistic sense, and he has 
enlivened his criticisms by many vivid and lively pictures of life 
in Siberia today. Apart from the fact that the tragedy of it is 
more blatant than under the Tsar, it seems not to have improved 
in the past ten years. Travel is just as bad, morals are at just as 
low a level, living conditions and business are still ruined by graft. 
Someone has called Siberia “Russia’s treasure house and cess- 
pool.” It will be a treasure house when the people free them- 
selves from the domination of Bolshevism; until then it will be 
the cesspool that Captain Moore found it. 

A HISTORY OF THE VENERABLE ENGLISH COLLEGE, ROME. 
By Cardinal Gasquet. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$5.00 net. 

Cardinal Gasquet’s record was written as a memorial of the 
English College on the occasion of the centenary of its re-opening 
in 1818. The fact that the celebration of the anniversary had to 
be deferred because of the World War, is only an added incident 
to point the series of vicissitudes which the Venerabile has under- 
gone since its historic foundation. Cardinal Gasquet traces its 
legend back to its shadowy beginnings in the Schola Anglorum 
of the eighth century, and to its more authentic materialization 
in the English Hospice established to harbor the English pilgrims 
to Rome for the Jubilee of 1350. The most interesting pages, 
perhaps, are those that tell of the tempestuous times of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries when, under the direction of 
the Jesuits, the College was furnished its bede-roll of martyrs, 
who perished for the Faith at Tyburn. They are worthily com- 
memorated in the beautiful chapter, “Salvete Flores Martyrum.” 
The period of reconstruction, after the vandalism of the French 
republican troops, is associated with the name of Doctor Wise- 
man who, as pupil and Rector of the College, added lustre to its 
scholastic laurels. Many interesting sidelights upon the other 
personages—Cardinal Pole, Father Persons, Cardinal Allen, 
Bishop Cradwell—who vivified its history, as well as individual 
details of the regimen, discipline and curriculum of the Beda 
help to make this memoir entertaining to the general reader. Not 
the least item of interest is the “Pilgrim Book,” or visitors’ record, 
in which we find inscribed the names of John Milton and Richard 
Crashaw. Many illustrations, including College views and por- 
traits, enhance the attractiveness of this distinctive volume. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY. By Hubert Gruender, S.J. Volume I. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press. $1.50 net. 

Father Gruender’s volume is an excellent book not only for 
class work, but for private study as well. The style is alert and 
interesting, and the experiments suggested need neither elaborate 
apparatus, nor the skill of a virtuoso. Of the fifteen chapters, 
which comprise the volume, the first seven are devoted to the 
phenomena and theories of color. The next five chapters deal 
with the visual perception of space and the problems relating 
thereto. The last three chapters examine attention, sense-per- 
ception, and imagination respectively. These final chapters are 
especially interesting. In them are briefly, but vividly and graph- 
ically, explained the limits and narrowness of consciousness; the 
power and lure of the subconscious; the tricks played on us by 
expectant attention, and the sense illusions and false judgments 
caused by it; how a very tiny and quasi inchoate sense-stimulus, 
infinitely elaborated by the imagination, forms the sense percep- 
tion whether visual, auditive or olfactory of the normal adult; 
and lastly the prodigious and almost uncanny power of the 
imagination whether creative or reproductive in the realms of 
music and art. The student, who begins his psychology under 
Father Gruender, will never have the slightest idea of the be- 
wilderment besetting his elders, in their unfruitful endeavor to 
extract enlightenment from inscrutable Latin text-books; nay 
more, he will hardly taste at all that wearisome bitterness of 
learning of which some old teacher speaks. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. By Robert H. Lowie. New York: Boni 

& Liveright. $3.00. 

Dr. Lowie’s book is refreshing because it is of a variety 
nowadays unusual. It is a scientific investigation of the data of 
Primitive Society, without any of the reams of pseudo-scientific 
presupposings and theorizings that characterize much of the liter- 
ature of anthropology. Dr. Lowie is an honest investigator of 
facts; his conclusions are based upon and pared down to con- 
sistency with his facts. He exhibits no bias; he has no pet 
theories to substantiate with partial criticism; he avoids the 
sweeping generality that has masqueraded all too long in primi- 
tive sociological studies for science. 

His book has a distinct value for the student of primitive 
religions. It gives him the answer to many of the generalized 
conclusions of Morgan’s Ancient Society, which has had long 
standing as a cornerstone to much materialistic sociology. In- 
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deed, Dr. Lowie takes issue with many of Morgan’s conclusions, 
specifically in the chapter of Primitive Society, dealing with 
Sexual Communism. Dr. Lowie, of course, does not deny that 
polygamy and polyandry took many and varied forms; indeed, 
he is scrupulously minute in détailing these varied forms: but 
he does deny that this is evidence of anything approaching a 
general law of universal primitive sex promiscuity, and his denial 
is based on well authenticated facts. 

Primitive Society is a worth-while book. It is interestingly 
written and valuable and readable, even for an amateur anthro- 
pologist or sociologist. Its factual solidity makes it of permanent 
worth in any library. 

The publication of such 2 scientific contribution is a sad 
blow to Socialist philosophizers. For it runs amuck through the 
evolutionary-necessity theory of culture-progress with which 
Morgan would have consecrated Marxian theory. Nor will Dr. 
Lowie even admit the existence of Laveleye’s primitive commun- 
ism in property. 


CATHOLIC BEGINNINGS IN KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. An 
Historical Sketch by Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press. $1.25. 

Father Garraghan has written an interesting chapter on the 
origins of Catholicity in Kansas City. As early as 1821 Francis 
Gesseau Chouteau, a grandson of Lacléde, the founder of St. 
Louis, established a general agency of the American Fur Com- 
pany on the south bank of the Missouri River, a short distance 
below the mouth of the Kansas, opposite Randolph Bluffs. He 
came with his wife and children from St. Louis in a pirogue, the 
journey lasting twenty days. He named the settlement Westport 
Landing, the site of the present Kansas City. Around the agency 
a group of French-Canadians with their Indian wives and half- 
breed children gathered, for they recognized it as an excellent 
site for the trade with the far West. 

The first missionary priest to evangelize the trans-Mississippi 
Indian tribes was Father Charles De la Croix, who traveled 
through this territory in the spring and summer of 1822. In 
1828 Bishop Rosati sent Father Joseph Lutz to work among the 
Kansas Indians, about sixty-five miles above the mouth of the 
Kansas River. The first resident priest, Father Benedict Roux, 
came to the Creole settlement on the Kansas River in 1833. He 
remained only one year, but his numerous letters to Bishop 
Rosati, which have been preserved in the Archives of the arch- 
diocese of St. Louis, give us a good insight into the state of 
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Catholicity in those early days. On Father Roux’s transfer to. 
Kaskaskia, Illinois, his place was taken by the Jesuit, Father 
Charles Van Quickenborn, who came to minister to the Kicka- 
poo Indians. The Jesuits, Fathers Hoecken, Eysvogels, Aelen, 
and Point, took care of the Catholics of this section until the 
arrival of Father Donnelly, who became pastor of St. Francis 
Regis’ Church, Kansas City, in November, 1846. 


WOMEN OF ’NINETY-EIGHT. By Mrs. T. Concannon, M.A. St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.25 net. 

This is the period made famous by the Emmets, the Shear- 
eses, the Teelings, Fitzgerald, Nielson and Tone, and those other 
Irishmen who fought the brave fight and lost. Yet as splendid 
as is the recital of their deeds, we have only to learn of the 
suffering and sacrifice of their women to know the full measure 
of Irish faith, courage and devotion. 

This is just what Mrs. Concannon does in her very worthy 
book. She directs our eyes to the lives of those Irish women, 
whose influence enabled and strengthened their men to struggle 
and die for their ideals. And what we see is truly pathetic, yet 
richly inspiring. The terrible sacrifices and the deep sorrows 
nobly borne by the women of this period, furnish a chapter of 
history that is richly embroidered with deeds of true heroism. 

But Mrs. Concannon, in recalling the work of Elizabeth Mason 
Emmet, Amelia Mary, Duchess of Leinster, Jane Anne Sheares, 
Mary Teeling, Matilde Tone, and the other women who partici- 
pated actively in this crisis in Irish affairs, does more than pay a 
tribute well deserved. She gives us the key to the secret why 
Ireland has been able, against such tremendous odds, to continue 
her long struggle for liberty. She shows us the influence of her 
women, and we know at once that it was because of them that 
Ireland has endured, and that it will be because of them that she 
will come to the realization of her hopes and her ideals. 


ST. LUKE: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By H. McLachlan, 

M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 

In a dozen chapters, Mr. McLachlan, lecturer in Hellenistic 
Greek in the University of Manchester, discusses St. Luke, the 
man of letters, the linguist, the editor, the theologian, the humor- 
ist, the letter writer, the reporter, the diarist, etc. The work will 
be read with interest by the Catholic Scriptural scholar, espe- 
cially as it gives in brief the views of German and English Prot- 
estants and Rationalists on every phase of the Lucan problem— 
authenticity, language, accuracy, doctrine and the like. 
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The writer refutes the Rationalist position “that St. Luke 
worked up his facts to fit into a preconceived theory.” But then, 
to take away with his right hand what he gives with his left, he 
adds: “His sources are often scanty and legendary, and his de- 
ductions imperfect and misleading”—statements which he no- 
where proves. Against Weiss he defends the account of the 
Census of Quirinius, quoting the best treatment of the question, 
Ramsay’s Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? He rejects as not 
proven the theory of Krenkel that St. Luke used Josephus in 
preparing his Gospel. He shows St. Luke’s accuracy in detail, as 
instanced by his use of the word politarchs for the rulers of 
Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 8), a name which does not appear 
elsewhere in Greek literature. It is none the less correct, for 
there is a stone in the British Museum, found in an arch of 
Salonica, which contains an inscription with this very word. 

The chapter on Luke, the theologian, is full of inaccuracies. 
We are told, for example, that there is a marked difference be- 
tween the teaching of St. Matthew and St. Luke with regard to 
the doctrine of future punishment; that the function of Jesus 
was that of prophet rather than priest; that demonology is a 
controlling idea of St. Luke’s work; that the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus does not describe the state of the righteous and wicked 
after death, and much of the same order. 


MERCIER, THE FIGHTING CARDINAL. By Charlotte Kellogg. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00 net. 

Parts of this work have already appeared in the pages of 
various periodicals; that they have been collected and, with ad- 
ditional new matter, published in the present form, is matter 
for general congratulation. 

Mrs. Vernon Kellogg has performed a task for which she 
was exceptionally qualified, as is shown in the foreword by Mr. 
Brand Whitlock. Being a member of the C. R. B., she had special 
opportunities for personal acquaintance with the “fighting Car- 
dinal,” as well as for close observation of the effect of. his words 
and deeds upon the mind and temper of the Belgian people. It is 
with these experiences that she deals, exclusively. From the 
opening chapter, in which she describes, as an eye-witness, the 
thrilling scene in the Cathedral of Sainte Gudule on the day, in 
July, 1916, that marked the eighty-sixth anniversary of Belgium’s 
independence, she holds close to her subject without digressions 
into matters which do not directly concern the great Prelate. 
A brief autobiographical sketch, “From Boy to Cardinal,” is fur- 
nished; then, she leads us, step by step, in his wake, through the 
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dreadful years of the occupation; the armistice; and his visit 
to this country. Much of it is fresh, vivid material; and all of it 
is presented in a delightful manner. The author has a literary 
gift that enables her to express herself gracefully and concisely; 
with taste and discrimination, she has also grasp of spiritual 
values; and really remarkable is the clarity of her vision regard- 
ing things which she, as a non-Catholic, would not naturally be 
expected to see in their true perspective. An entire chapter is 
given to the War-time relations between the Holy See and the 
Cardinal, wherein are refuted the reports of the Pope’s disappro- 
bation of His Eminence’s actions, rumors circulated by German 
agencies, in the hope of thus weakening the Cardinal’s sway; 
another chapter is devoted to his sayings; and, in conclusion, we 
have the full text of the celebrated Christmas Pastoral of 1916. 

The book is a tribute of loving veneration to the great Pre- 
late from one not of his Faith, and a short, valuable history with 
a special claim to the appreciation of Catholics. — 


PIERRE AND JOSEPH. By René Bazin. Translated by Frank 

Hunter Potter. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75 net. 
ALSACE IN RUST AND GOLD. By Edith O’Shaughnessy. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00 net. 

Literary friendliness urges the reviewer to adopt as his own 
the publishers’ modest dictum that “Pierre and Joseph .. . re- 
veals Bazin in his full strength as a delineator of character and 
of stirring events,” while Truth leans over to whisper, “Nothing 
of the sort.” 

This latest novel of the gifted Frenchman, who has rendered 
such yeoman service for God and country, adds not a single leaf 
to his laurel crown. Published serially in the famous Revue 
des Deux Mondes, and using as a medium, though with varia- 
tions, the oft-employed theme of two brothers fighting on oppo- 
site sides—in this case it is Pierre in the French army and 
Joseph in the German—it is quite conceivable that in war time the 
story might serve as not-to-be-despised patriotic propaganda. In 
the period of reconstruction, it has little, if any, practical value. 
Indeed, it sounds in places the jarring notes of a “hymn of hate” 
that ill accord with the era of justice into which we profess to 
have entered. 

Neither is Pierre and Joseph stimulating when regarded as 
literature. There are, to be sure, a few passages that recall to 
us the Bazin of ante-bellum days. But, for the most part, the 
interpretation is labored, and much space is devoted to moralizing 
upon the obvious. One looks in vain for the telling realism that 
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makes The Nun stand out forever upon one’s memory, or the 
warmly-throbbing, yet restrained passion, of The Coming Har- 
vest. The general effect of the novel is accentuated by a transla- 
tion, which is awkward and infelicitous. 


In striking contrast to M. Bazin’s treatment of the Alsatian 
problem is Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s Alsace In Rust and Gold. The — 
writer says in her preface (and one notes it with relief) that 
“in this record there are no polemics and no statistics.” It is, 
rather, a sprightly and colorful diary of an American woman’s 
brief abiding in Alsace, the tiny fragment of it wrested from 
Germany at the very beginning of the War and administered from 
then on by the French Military Mission. 

We have a right to expect a good deal of the author for two 
reasons: first, because of her name; second, because of the prece- 
dent created by her Diplomat’s Wife In Mexico. Nor are we 
doomed to disappointment. The slim volume of one hundred and 
eighty odd pages runs the entire scale of human emotions, ex- 
hibiting, withal, delicacy of perception and a fine understanding, 
both of those for whom she writes and those of whom she is 
writing. Shrewd observations concerning people and world af- 
fairs are punctuated with clever anecdote. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s 
descriptive powers are of high order, and are reénforced by a 
brace of excellent photographic illustrations. 

Alsace In Rust and Gold has a quality of permanence that 
will make it readable ten, fifteen, twenty years hence, which is 
more, fat more, than can be said of much that is coming from 
the presses just now. It should occupy an honored place on the 
shelf, marked “Travel,” in every well-regulated library, whether 
public or private. 


ST. BERNARD’S SERMONS ON THE CANTICLE OF CANTICLES. 
Translated from the original Latin by a Priest of Mount 
Melleray. Vol. I. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, Ltd. 

It is woefully pathetic how little we Catholics know of our 
own. If in the eyes of the postivist, Mr. Frederic Harrison, St. 
Bernard was “a truly great man,” what should be the measure of 
our esteem and our appreciation? The measure, de facto, has 
been very small—almost negligible. St. Bernard has remained 
almost unknown: Patmore endeavored to have us know him bet- 
ter, but Patmore is seldom read and, at best, gave us only short 
extracts. The great sermons of St. Bernard on the Canticle of 
Canticles have remained untranslated by Catholics, and conse- 
quently unknown to Catholics until the present hour. 


VOL. CxI, 44 
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To the zealous “Priest of Mount Melleray,” who has under- 
taken this stupendous work and has already given us this first 
volume, we are under a weighty debt of gratitude. The work was 
long, extremely arduous, and ofttimes perplexing, because St. 
Bernard’s Latin is so syncopated. But the translation is clear: 
easily moving and inviting. These Sermons may rightly be placed 
among the richest treasures of spiritual reading. They are, as 
Bernard himself, vigorous, practical; ascetical, mystical. He who 
could rouse the people to a second Crusade, could also speak, in 
the loftiest accents, of the most intimate union of the soul with 
God. Delivered between journeys and in the midst of excessive 
world-wide labors, they show not only how Bernard kept his soul 
upon the highest peaks while his zealous feet walked the earth, 
but also how our souls may train themselves to the following of 
that personal perfection incumbent upon us all, while we fulfill 
the common round of every-day life. 

No greater blessing has been given to us than this translation 
of St. Bernard’s Sermons. We sincerely hope it will be the 
beginning for thousands of Catholics of a knowledge of the great 
Saint and we eagerly look forward to the next volume, trusting 
that the success this one shall meet, will be a great encourage- 
ment, and something of a recompense to the translator. 


THE ETHICS OF MEDICAL HOMICIDE AND MUTILATION. By 
Austin O’Malley, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The Devin- 
Adair Co. $4.00. 

The Ethics of Medical Homicide and Mutilation discusses 
every phase of the questions indicated by the title. In fact, the 
treatment is so comprehensive that it embraces many topics that 
a layman would not expect. Dr. O’Malley first establishes the 
principle that the deliberately willed and directly intended taking 
of the life of an innocent person is never lawful. Then he con- 
siders the problem of when human life begins and when it ends, 
there being more difficulties about these apparently simple ques- 
tions than one would imagine. The following twenty chapters 
take up in detail the numerous moral issues involved in killing or 
mutilating a human being that has begun to live and has not yet 
died. 

In the main the treatment is very thorough and satisfactory. 
But the book is marred in places by a somewhat too disdainful 
attitude towards those who, on disputable points, disagree with 
the author. Dr. O’Malley has given us, beyond doubt, the best 
treatment in English on these important questions. The book 
should be read by every physician, nurse and priest. In their 
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professional activities they are sure to meet with innumerable 
practical applications of the cases here discussed. Catholic phy- 
sicians and nurses, especially, will find it an admirable means of 
learning the Catholic position on many questions where the non- 
Catholic medical practice differs widely. 

But not only should the professional man and woman master 
its contents, lay men and women are also likely to be brought 
face to face with some of its problems, and they should know 
beforehand the right line of conduct. Their decisions should not 
be made for them by some non-Catholic physician. Educators 
should read it that they may the more wisely advise their charges 
as to the future. In fact, all but the immature should read, 
ponder, and master this very important book. 


MORNING KNOWLEDGE. By Alastair Shannon. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00 net. 

This work was written in the prisons of Turkey. It is an 
attempt to solve the problem of reconstruction. In order that 
the new era may not again lead to the horrors of another world 
war, an absolutely new beginning must be made, in which the 
thought of the past will be rejected and an entirely new philos- 
ophy of life will be formulated. 

The author adopts Bergson’s creative evolution as the basis 
of his new philosophy and new religion; but with this main 
thought are associated many other recent philosophical ideas. 
To Christianity, sin, Redemption are given new meanings out of 
harmony with our traditional views and absolutely unwarranted. 
This new philosophy of undetermined desire, action, faith and 
love inevitably leads to pantheism. 


MOSES AND THE MONUMENTS. By Melvin G. Kyle, D.D., 

LL.D. Oberlin, Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra Co. 

The author of this work presents in book form the L. P. 
Stone lectures delivered by him at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. In this splendid defence of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, Dr. Kyle bases his convincing conclusions largely 
upon researches conducted by himself in Egypt. The documen- 
tary theory is rejected on literary and archeological grounds. 
With cogent logic he shows that a contemporary of the earthly 
history of the Israelites would alone be in a position to know and 
set down the contents of these books of the Bible. The Penta- 
teuchal times are Egyptian and Mosaic times. Peculiar words, 
phrases and narratives, the Egyptian affinity of literary character- 
istics, history, art and architecture are all witnesses of the Mosaic 
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authorship. The exilic and post-exilic literature of the Bible 
shows unmistakable evidence of Babylonian influence; the Penta- 
teuch is the work of one who was “learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians.” The absence of definite eschatological teaching 
of the Pentateuch is not a valid objection against the Mosaic 
authorship. The Egyptians possessed definite ideas of the future 
life and the Israelites, no doubt, were acquainted with the doc- 
trine of their oppressors on this point. The silence of the author of 
the Pentateuch is thus all the more necessary in order that the 
Chosen People might not interpret the resurrection in the ma- 
terialistic sense taught in Egyptian theology. It was necessary 
to teach them first the spiritual idea of life, the true notion of 
God and His worship: the doctrine of resurrection and the future 
life must be reserved for later and more complete revelation. 
This teaching was out of place when their cause of revelation was 
just begun. 

The work is well written and a valuable addition to the con- 
servative Biblical literature. Illustrations in the appendix are 
well chosen and instructive. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. In two 
volumes. Volume I.—From the Birth of Christ to the So- 
called Reformation, A. D. 1 to 1517. By Nicholas A. Weber, 
S.M. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Education Press. 

As the centuries go by, we are compelled to compress their 
history more and more, in order to cover, even in a cursory 
manner, their huge realm. But it matters much how that is ac- 
complished. In this book great care has been exercised in the 
compression. For instance, the tale of the persecutions from 
A. D. 64 to 312 fills but five pages, nevertheless it is the best 
we have seen; the Crusades in like manner occupy but ten pages. 
Chapter V. is the sanest that has come under our notice, concern- 
ing Roman Life, Law, Art and Civilization. Most of the so-called 
histories of today are inclined to glorify some epoch, state or 
hero, and fall under the head of “special pleading,” but Dr. 
Weber appears to have no “axe to grind.” His views on Moham- 
med, his account of Mohammedanism and the Caliphs appear just 
and well considered. His judgments of some of the monarchs and 
rulers of the Middle Ages far more measured and milder than 
many we have met—e. g., of Henry I. of Anjou and Barbarossa; 
of Philip the Fair and William of Nogaret. 

The author seems to credit Adrian’s bull, concerning the 
Donation of Ireland, at the same time disbelieving the accusation 
of nationalism on the part of the Pope. Throughout there is a 
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refreshing absence of condemnation: facts are stated; events 
speak for themselves; but events seen through the vista of the 
age, the culture, the temper of the times in which they happen. 
In any fair presentment of the history of the Middle Ages one 
fact is patent—the Church stands for moderation, gradual change, 
compromise even, save in matters of sin—there she is firm, for she 
may not yield in essentials, in principles. To each epoch is ap- 
pended a bibliography giving ample scope for research on any 
particular point. H.C. Lea is a quoted authority on the Inquisi- 
tion, yet we must remember to take his statements with a grain 
of salt. The book is intended for High School and College stu- 
dents, and this fact has been kept in mind. The second volume, 
a more difficult task, is awaited with impatience, and will re- 
ceive a cordial welcome from all teachers. 


THE LOOM OF YOUTH. By Alec Waugh. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $1.90. 

By now we should have become hardened to infant prodigies. 
Daisy Ashfords and poetic Hilda Conklings are upon us in swarms. 
It is a passing phase in the publishing business, and indicates 
nothing more than the fact that one publisher having made a 
success out of a book written by a child, other publishers must 
try to do the same. Although written by a boy of sixteen, The 
Loom of Youth falls into this category. It is an example of the 
sophistication of adolescence. Or, shall we say, the temerity of a 
publisher? 

It is an English public school story, written with a certain 
deftness and fluidity of style, and it concerns itself with the school 
life of Gordon Carruthers. He represents a type of English boy— 
the type that later went so gallantly to war and fell so nobly— 
but not an interesting type. He is too rounded. There aren’t 
any uneven spots in him. Thgt same criticism applies to the 
action of the novel. It goes on with endless football and minor 
school altercations—but nothing much seems to come of it all. 
Therein may be the book’s artistry. In England’it is said to 
have produced something of a sensation for a time, as a faithful 
portrait of a modern English public school life. If it is a faithful 
portrayal, the next generation of Englishmen had better begin to 
buck up. Certainly they should discover, as Gordon discovers 
here, that football isn’t the whole of education and that, of the 
studies presented to youth, history is not to be despised. 

The Loom of Youth is apt to bore American readers because 
the viewpoint is annoying, and the action and dialogue not suf- 
ficient to stimulate reading. The book abounds in English school 
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slang. One wonders, in this day of a serious paper shortage, why 
a later novel of Mr. Waugh’s was not chosen instead of this. 
He has written more, and the promise held in this volume is 
being fulfilled. His will be an interesting pen to watch. 


UP THE SEINE TO THE BATTLEFIELDS. By Anna Bowman 

Dodd. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.00 net. 

The author calls the Seine “the unknown river,” and straight- 
way takes us on pilgrimage from Havre to Amiens and shows us 
the “France of many faces,” through which the Seine coils its 
cobra-way. The reader is shown the great natural beauties of 
this comparatively unknown country. But not merely does she 
give us a geographical treatise or Baedeker’s guide. She re- 
peoples each town with the folk of a day that is gone and re- 
invests each hamlet with its one time importance. In Trouville 
and Deauville is reacted the tragic story of the flight of the 
Empress Eugénie. At Honfleur, the traveler tells us of the 
ancient Féte of the Virgin and the blessing of the sea, of which 
she was a devout and interested spectator. Honfleur also recalls 
the story of the abdication of Louis Philippe and the rise of the 
Revolutionists. And so it is with the other towns described: 
the writer sees not their natural beauty alone, but she makes 
them live again in the scenes of ancient days, when princes and 
kings gloried in conquest or suffered in tragedy. 

The book is intensely interesting both for its geography and 
its history. It can be excelled in only one respect—an actual visit 
up the Seine to the battlefields. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. Volume VI.—The British 

Campaign in France and Flanders, 1918, July to November. 

By Arthur Conan Doyle. New York: George H. Doran Co. 

$3.00. 

In three hundred and eight pages Sir Conan Doyle has given 
us a detailed account of the British forces and their movements 
during the last weeks of the conflict, as well as a chapter of 
summary dealing with the armistice, and an appendix giving a 
graphic description of the author’s personal experiences on the 
memorable day of the breaking of the Hindenburg Line. The 
history is furnished with a well done set of maps. The final 
words of Chapter Twelve are worthy of the Conan Doyle we used 
to know and we give them hearty echo: “Not to change rival 
frontiers, but to mold the hearts and spirits of men—there lie 
the explanation and the justification of all that we have endured. 
The system, which left seven million dead upon the fields of 
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Europe, must be rotten to the core. Time will elapse before the 
true message is mastered, but when that day arrives the war of 
1914 may be regarded as the end of the dark ages and the start 
of that upward path, which leads away from personal or national 
selfishness towards the City Beautiful upon the distant hills.” 


PAX. By Lorenzo Marroquin. Translated by I. Goldberg, Ph.D., 
and W. V. Schierbrand, Ph.D. New York: Brentano’s. $2.25. 

No writer of South America has written so ably of life 
among our Southern neighbors as the well-known Colombian 
novelist, Lorenzo Marroquin, who died two years ago. He shows 
us the people of Colombia in their homes, at the opera, at the race 
track, in their offices, at their banquets and their political as- 
semblies. We are present at their weddings, their funerals, their 
Corpus Christi processions; we come in contact with their clergy, 
their nuns, their poets, their newspapermen, and their politicians; 
we see them in their days of peace and prosperity, and we see 
them in the agony and devastation of revolution. 

This novel is indeed an indictment of war and an appeal for 
peace not only for South America, but for the world. The story 
abounds in spirited caricatures of loathsome national types—the 
corrupt politician, the sordid profiteer, the callous millionaire, 
the neurotic poet, the insincere revolutionist—and at the same 
time tells a love story both pathetic and winsome. 

Occasionally the translators are at fault through ignorance 
of things Catholic—they do not know the difference between a 
monstrance and a reliquary—but on the whole the translation 
is well done. The book is free from the ignorant anti-clericalism 
that marks the work of the much exploited Spanish writer, Blasco 
Ibanez. 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. By Rev. John A. McClorey, S.J. St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50 net. 

Father McClorey’s -sermons are full, elaborate and develop 
well the theme selected. Each*discourse runs to some thirty 
pages, and no reader can complain that the fare is‘meagre. The 
subjects treated are the burning topics of the day, namely: The 
Profanation of Love; The Monopoly of Wealth; Safeguards of 
Marriage; Religion and Culture; Heroism and Mediocrity, and 
lastly, Sorrow for Sin. For the preparation of these sermons the 
author has evidently read widely, and has embodied a large 
amount of information within his outlines. For instance, a large 
mass of expert investigation is adduced to show the lamentable 
conditions under which ordinary wage-earners labor in the large 
cities. Again, he proves from the testimony of many non-Cath- 
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olics the harm and demoralization accruing from culture divorced 
from all serious religious training. If we may be permitted a 
literary criticism, we should say that the portion of the sermon 
which expounds the Gospel story or parable is sometimes a little 
too exclamatory and rhetorical. 


HOUSEHOLD PHYSICS. By C. H. Brechner. New York: Allyn 

& Bacon. $1.40. 

When the author announces in his preface that “Household 
Physics is written primarily for girls,” he gives the keynote of his 
work—namely, to interest girls in the study of physical science by 
making them see its practical applications so common and so 
numerous, but many times so little understood by the average 
young woman in the home. The first chapters serve mainly as an 
introduction, in which Heat is the large general topic. Brief ex- 
planations of ordinary activities in the home are included here. 
Later chapters discuss the various topics of general Physics, but 
everywhere special emphasis is given to the household phase or 
application of the subject being studied—whether it be heating, 
lighting, ventilation, electricity, magnets or levers. In addition the 
author treats such developments of modern life as telephones, 
kodaks, motion pictures, airplanes, and others that are directly 
the outcome of Physics. 

The book is attractive and well written. It abounds in clear, 
intelligible diagrams and interesting modern illustrations. Groups 
of useful questions as well as simple problems are included. The 
main topics are numbered, thus making reference easy. Alto- 
gether Household Physics is a text that will be welcomed for 
use in regular high school classes for girls, and one that is ideally 
suited to the Vocational or Household Arts School. 


JUST HAPPY. By Grace Keon. New York: The Devin-Adair Co. 
$1.65. 

Dog lovers will delight in® this pleasant little story of the 
big, black, ugly bull dog, scarred veteran of many battles, “death 
on dogs,” but the gentle, devoted friend of the humans who show 
him kindness. How Pete made his entrance into a large family 
of children, despite the protests of “Mother;” how he quickly 
proved himself invaluable, winning her heart, as all others; and 
how the treatment given to him in his new home bore out the 
promise of his new name, Happy: all this is told agreeably, with 
humor as well as sentiment. We welcome to our circle of friends 
both the dog and the people with whom a kindly fate cast in 
his lot. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE PIONEERS. By John T. Faris. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 

This is an excellent, condensed history, compiled from many 
sources, of the early emigrations from the East to the country 
beyond the Alleghenies, even to the Pacific. It is interesting 
reading, these stories of the hardships and difficulties experienced 
by those resolute men and women who sought to establish their 
families and their fortunes in the new land, from which they 
hoped all things. The tales are told largely in their own words. 
A glance at the accompanying bibliography shows what pains- 
taking research collected these records of pioneer travel, much of 
the material being in publications long forgotten and out of 
print. From these also came the very interesting illustrations. 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC. By Rev. George T. Schmidt. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25. 

“Considered from the standpoint of our higher vocation and 
destiny, we serve America best when we lead Americans to their 
goal, to God.” This is the ideal which Father Schmidt holds up to 
his readers in the eighteen brief chapters of his little book. The 
author’s aim is the enlightenment of Catholics on questions of 
importance for the welfare of the Church, such as the Catholic 
Press, Church Support, Freemasonry and Spiritism. The Amer- 
ican Catholic is instructed in parish activities, the spread of 
Catholic books, the use and integrity of the ballot, and the organ- 
ization of Catholic societies. The titles will suggest the uni- 
versal character of the book, and how well fitted it is to develop 
that most pressing need of the day—a zealous lay apostolate. 
The book is written in a clear, simple style with a wealth of il- 
lustrations and references to many Catholic books. 


MEMORY SKETCHES. By P. J. Carroll, C.S.C. South Bend, Ind.: 

School Plays Publishing Co. $1.35 net. 

These Irish stories of Creelabeg and its humble folk and 
especially of their beloved priest, are intimate little pictures of the 
country people of Ireland, whose lives and faith are as sweet as 
the wind that blows over the hills in the springtime—and whose 
portrayal is as refreshing. The artistry of the sketches is perfect 
and in them can be seen the fine lines of the master painter, who 
gathers from a memory that is kindly, intimate and full. 

Father Carroll’s book is a small one, but it is rich in pictures 
that do more than present scenes of Ireland. They take us into 
the very hearts of the Irish people and show us the golden 
treasures that exist there. The contact is instant; the portrayal 
complete. 
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THE POWER OF GOD AND OTHER ONE-ACT PLAYS. By 
Thacher Howland Guild. With Sketches of His Life and 
Work. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press. $1.25. 
This affectionate little memorial volume is issued by the 

University of Illinois in honor of a former alumnus of great 

promise. All three of the plays included, “The Power of a God,” 

“The Higher Good,” and “The Portrait,” have been successfully 

produced by college societies: and at least the first two—the one 

a study of hypnotism, the other dealing with a Bowery “Mission” 

—are distinctly above the average in their realistic dialogue. The 

eloquent and sympathetic introduction by Professor Baker, of 

Harvard, adds to the value of the book. 


COGGIN. By Ernest Oldmeadow. New York: The Century Co. 
$1.75. 

This novel’s distinction derives from more than one source. 
Using only material woven of commonplaces of English life, 
without aid from any love-story, or from intricacies of plot, the 
author has fashioned a tale deeply tinged with romance; he has 
handled a conversion to the Faith along lines that are to the best 
of our recollection, unique in the fiction written around this 
subject; and to the novelists’ gallery of children he has brought 
a most original and winsome newcomer. 

The time is 1851; the scene, the town of Bulford. Henry 
Coggin is the eleven-year-old son of an illiterate Dissenter, a 
rags-and-bone man: Oswald Redding is the Anglican rector of the 
parish, cultured, fastidious, temperately self-indulgent, conscien- 
tious, but not ardent in the service of God, serenely content in the 
incumbency of an excellent living, and in the conduct of conven- 
tional services in the old and beautiful church of St. Michael. 
By apparent accident it devolves upon the Rector to champion the 
rights of little Coggin, who is a phenomenon of self-education, 
in regard to an endowed scholarship, endowed a hundred years 
ago with the intention that it should be eligible to all boys born 
within the topographical limits of the parish; but it has now 
virtually ceased to function for the benefit of any but children 
of the Established Church. From what seems the merest casual 
act of justice, strange consequences ensue. The social gulf be- 
tween the Rector and the little Baptist narrows until their lives 
are closely connected; and the momentous outcome is the man’s 
conversion to Rome. 

Fantastic and impossible as the author’s undertaking ap- 
pears, it is accomplished with entire conviction. No doubt the 
book is to be classed as propaganda; but propaganda is seldom so 
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engagingly presented. Not study or discussion guides the Rector 
into the road to the City of God, but the logic of the heart and 
the finer instincts. His spiritual progress is by way of reparation, 
deepened sympathy for his fellowman, self-denying charity; its 
arduous outward course runs through a sequence of incidents de- 
vised with dramatic, resourceful ingenuity, yet so simply and 
naturally that they seem inevitable. There is neither rancor 
nor satire. Controversy is dexterously evaded. The author tells, 
primarily, a story of the true adventure that springs inexhaustibly 
from new arrangements of personal relations. 

The book has faults, the more irritating because they could 
have been easily avoided had the author exerted himself a little 
more. Nevertheless, its vitality is deep-rooted and its appeal is 
wide. They will not be Catholic readers only who, after all de- 
fects have been admitted and regretted, abandon themselves to 
enjoyment of its vigorous individuality, its human warmth and 
sweetness, the freshness of its charm. 


FAMOUS GENERALS OF THE GREAT WAR. By Charles H. L. 

Johnston. Boston: The Page Co. $2.00 net. 

This book, written primarily for young people, gives in lively 
and pleasing fashion, interesting accounts of the lives of the great 
generals of the recent War. Its style is most entertaining and 
suited to the readers for whom the book has been written. There 
is much to inspire in its recital of the great events in the lives of 
Joffre, Sir John French, King Albert of Belgium, Ferdinand Foch, 
Sir Douglas Haig, John J. Pershing, Armado Diaz, Jan Smuts, 
and the other famous leaders of the armies of the United States 
and her Allies. . 

The book can be commended as historically accurate in its 
larger outlines, and extremely interesting in those incidents that 
tend to give an adequate picture of the human side of these 
dominant factors in determining the issues of the great conflict. 


THE SETTLING PRICE. By William E. Hingston. “Boston: The 

Cornhill Co. $1.75 net. 

This is an entertaining novel, which reveals the inner work- 
ings of the stock markets, the wheat exchange and the banks. It 
takes the reader into that field of business which is marked by 
intense struggle, and where principles are adhered to when profit- 
able, but not otherwise. It is the age-long story of might—this 
time using the weapons of commerce to accomplish its purpose. 

Billy Conyers, outside salesman for Wheeler & Watson, 
wheat merchants, is in love with Kate Wheeler, who is unaware 
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of the crisis through which her father’s business is passing. 
The salesman learns of the plans to ruin his firm by preventing 
the delivery of grain. He is able to circumvent the schemes of 
the company’s enemies, much to the satisfaction of the senior 
member’s daughter. 

The story is intensely interesting, told with skill and rounded 
to a fine climax. 


COLLECTED POEMS, 1881-1919. By Robert Underwood John- 
son. New Haven: Yale University Press. $4.00. 

This collected edition of the verse of our present Ambassador 
to Italy includes the contents of several volumes now out of print: 
“The Winter Hour,” “Songs of Liberty,” the “St. Gaudens” ode, 
“Poems of War and Peace,” the “Italian Rhapsody,” along with 
many fugitive pieces, some of them inspired by the recent War. 
The whole comprises a poetic heritage in the classic and con- 
servative tradition of Anglo-American poetry, a thoroughly hon- 
orable heritage, with the calmness of mature thought and big 
interests. To be sure, all the poems are not of equal value—“To 
the Spirit of Luther,” written in the early days of the War, being 
a most uninspired sonnet of Wordsworthian reminiscence. But 
the omnipresent dignity of Dr. Johnson’s muse, his understand- 


ing love for Italy, and his unfailing respect both for his medium 
and his reader, bespeak alike the scholar and the citizen of the 
world. 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. By Adriana Spadoni. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $1.90. 

This novel cannot be commended as a work of art. The 
story does not grip, several of its chapters are so episodic that 
they might be suppressed without loss, and the male characters 
are not men, but marionettes. The central figure—for we would 
not misapply the noble name of heroine to such a creature—is 
Jean Norris, who heartily detests her mother’s Catholic piety and 
austere ordering of life. Jean’s philosophy is practical pagan- 
ism; she marries, and she and her partner resolve not to have 
any children. After some time husband and wife separate, and 
make their own lives. Jean takes up social service and phil- 
anthropy, but divorced entirely from all religion or belief, and 
she does not hesitate in the intervals of her social activities to 
sacrifice a woman’s greatest treasure. This dénouement is stated 
coolly, without any palliation or excuse, as a mere neutral fact of 
no importance. It is further stated that Jean feels no shame-or 
remorse for what she has done. Finally she marries tant bien 
que mal the fourth individual who happens to cross her path. 
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APPLIED MATHEMATICS. For Junior High Schools and High 
Schools. By Eugene Henry Barber. New York: Allyn & 
Bacon. $1.25. 

The author states in the preface that this book has been 
written to meet the demand for a practical course which shall 
coérdinate the schoolroom lesson with the actual problems of 
the industrial and commercial world. This it proceeds to do 
from Addition to Mensuration. It will be found extremely useful 
for a review of Arithmetic before leaving the Junior High School. 
Its methods are the latest, and the pupil is taught to make use of 
the numerous charts, tables, computations, etc., abundantly pro- 
vided. Its problems are varied, interesting and up-to-date, giving 
training in practical work, together with useful information on 
household, farm, factory and office work. 


N exceedingly enthusiastic, very youthful curate is Father 

Ladden, Curate, by Louise Margaret Whalen (Manchester, 
N. H.: Magnificat Publishing Co. $1.50), and withal very 
lovable. He has high ideals and little conceit, and is therefore 
open to life and life’s lessons, however bitter. His “lines seem to 
have fallen in pleasant places,” as far as pastors go, but we 
think he is pictured as being a “wee bit” hyper-sensitive. Per- 
haps it takes a priest to paint a priest. Who shall say? 


ND YOU SHALL FIND REST FOR YOUR SOULS is an attrac- 

tive little booklet by Francis Jerome, addressed to those out- 

side of the Church who seek rest and peace (Catholic Truth 
Society, London. 8 pence). 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


Information valuable to Irish sympathizers is contained in the 
following pamphlets, issued by the Friends of Irish Freedom, 
National Bureau of Information, Washington, D. C.: Irish Republican 
Arbitration Courts; Ireland and British Misrule; The Irish Land Ques- 
tion; Owen Wister, and An Answer to Rev. Walter McDonald. Ireland 
Since the Larne Gun-running, by John J. O’Gorman, D.C.L., is issued 
by the Catholic Record Office, London, Canada. (Five cents.) 

The Friends of Freedom for India print an address by Eamon De 
Valera, entitled India and Ireland (25 cents). 

Great Britain in Egypt, by Herbert Adams Gibbons, a reprint of 
The Century Company, New York, maintains that the right of self- 
rule, for which the War was fought, has been denied Egypt as it has 
been denied Ireland. 
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Every small country striving for national freedom appears to 
have a society to further its cause. A new-comer is the “Friends of 
Ukraine.” This society issues two pamphlets on Ukraine, one, 
Ukraine and the Ukrainians, by Emil Revyuk, the other, Jnhuman 
Blockade Strangling a Nation. 

The student of Bolshevism will find interesting and enlightening 
information in Bolshevism in Russia and America, by R. A. McGowan 
of the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council (The Paulist Press. 10 cents), and three pamphlets printed 
by the American Association for International Conciliation: Certain 
Aspects of the Bolshevist Movement in Russia, Part I, which deals with 
the character of Bolshevist rule, and economic results of Bolshevist 
control. The second pamphlet, under the same title, states the Bolshe- 
vist programme of world revolution. The third is entitled Some Bol- 
shevist Portraits, a sketch of the Bolshevist leaders. 

The Industrial Shepherd is the title of a pamphlet treating of the 
services rendered the nations by Pope Benedict XV. during the War. 
(Central Bureau of the Central Society, St. Louis, Mo.) 

From America Press we receive A New Saint, Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, by John C. Reville, S.J. (10 cents.) This will be read with 
profit by all who have a special devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Among welcome new booklets on the Mass are The Sacrifice of the 
Mass (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 15 cents), and A Guide to High 
Mass (Catholic Truth Society, London. 1 penny). 

Other pamphlets from The Catholic Truth Society (London) whose 
titles bespeak attention are: The Epic of the Dark Continent, by M. A. 
Vialls; The Catholic Church and the Principle of Private Property, by 
Hilaire Belloc; The Road Home, by P. Rudkin, and Have Anglicans 
Any Right to Call Themselves Catholic? by Herbert E. Hall, M.A. 

Burns & Oates, Dublin, offer a pamphlet of special interest to 
students of Church History. It is entitled The Early Papacy (to the 
Synod of Chalcedon, 451), by Adrian Fortescue (2 shillings, 6 pence). 

The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland issues A Plea for Catholic 
Education, by T. N. Burke, O.P., with a foreword on the present Irish 
educational position by the Most Rev. Laurence Gaughran, D.D., 
Bishop of Meath. The Social Teachings of James Connelly, by Rev. L. 
McKenna, S.J. (Postpaid 1s. 5d.) 

The True Church, instructions reprinted from the “Redemptorists’ 
Mission Book,” is issued by James Duffy & Co., Dublin. Price, sixpence. 

From the press of the Indian Catholic Truth Society we have 
The Pope and the War. From the Australian Catholic Truth Society 
we note Catholic Essayists, The Great Quest and Other Papers, by 
Albert T. Power, S.J. 

A Safe View of Spiritism for Catholics, by Rev. Joseph C. Sasia, 
§.J., is the title of a pamphlet issued for free distribution, and which 
should be in the hands of every Catholic who wants to know the truth 
about Spiritism. (O’Connor Co., San Francisco.) 





Recent Events. 


Towards the last of June the Bolsheviki 
Russia. launched their long-heralded midsummer 
drive against Poland with fifty divisions 
along a front of approximately seven hundred and twenty miles, 
and throughout the month the Poles have been forced to give 
ground along the entire front. The offensive has rested almost 
continuously with the Bolshevik forces which, according to latest 
dispatches, have, by a pincers movement, placed the Polish army 
in a very serious situation. This movement consists of a south- 
westerly drive with Vilna as its objective, while the forces under 
General Budenny are striking northwesterly toward Kovel and 
Brest-Litovsk. On the right wing of their long line the Poles are 
getting back toward the old Russian-German lines. Budenny’s 
Russian Army, which has had remarkable success west of Kiev, 
is composed largely of cavalry. It has filtered through the Polish 
lines at many points and compelled a general Polish withdrawal. 
In the course of their withdrawal the Poles have been forced to 
give up many important points, including Kiev, the Ukrainian 
capital, the fortress of Rovno, one of the famous triangle of for- 
tresses to the East of Dubno and Lutsk, and Lemberg, the former 
capital of Galicia. 

Besides the obvious reason of the immense concentration of 
Bolshevik forces, Polish defeat seems ascribable largely to lack 
of ammunition and military supplies. The Poles have been en- 
deavoring for months without success to secure ammunition. 
Some shipments were held up in London by the refusal of work- 
ingmen to load the ships, others have been withheld by the Czechs 
in retaliation for the disagreement over the Teschen district 
plebiscite. Austria is also said to have been hindering shipments, 
holding that they were contrary to the Peace Treaty. So des- 
perate became their situation, the Poles were finally obliged 
to ask for Allied intervention, and the Allies responded by prom- 
ising help, on condition that the Poles withdraw to their legitimate 
boundaries, and by sending to Moscow a proposal for an armistice 
between Poland and Russia. 

One of the results of the Polish débdcle has been the Polish 
recognition of Lithuania as a de facto independent state. The 
Lithuanian Government has issued a statement categorically deny- 
ing that Lithuania, in conjunction with Germany, is planning a 
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military move against Poland the latter part of July. At the 
same time it was stated that the Lithuanian authorities had dis- 
covered a widespread Polish plot for the overthrow of the 
Lithuanian Government. Among the documents seized were a 
complete plan for Polish administration of Lithuania and detailed 
lists of persons who were to occupy leading positions. 

After a Cabinet crisis lasting fifteen days, a new Polish Cab- 
inet was formed on June 24th, headed by Ladislaus Grabski, for- 
mer Minister of Finance. The new Government is known as an 
official expert Cabinet. Premier Grabski is a member of one of 
Poland’s best known and wealthiest families. Announcement 
has been made that the Cabinet is non-political in character and 
will be directed by resolutions accepted by the Diet. 

Though the Bolsheviki have won important victories against 
the Poles, they have been far from successful in the East, where 
the forces of General Wrangel, anti-Bolshevik leader on the 
Crimean front, have consistently advanced ever since June 14th, 
when they began to move northward from the Crimea and the 
Sea of Azov in three columns. Heavy fighting has occurred, the 
struggle being particularly intense in the region of Oriakov, but 
the Wrangel troops have been uniformly victorious. In one ac- 
tion his forces captured 4,000 prisoners and forty big guns, and 
in another they encircled a Bolshevik cavalry corps consisting of 
eighteen regiments, on which the Wrangel forces concentrated 
fire from armored trains and airplanes. Only one hundred and 
thirty of the Bolsheviki escaped, 1,000 prisoners being taken and 
the battlefield left covered with dead. The country occupied by 
General Wrangel’s army embraces approximately 22,000 square 
miles of rich agricultural land, with heavy stores of grain. There 
are said to be 2,000,000 people living in this area. 

Recent dispatches from Sebastopol say that General Makmo, 
with more than 20,000 anti-Bolshevik troops, has established con- 
tact with the forces of General Wrangel. General Makmo, whose 
headquarters are at Ekaterinoslav, declared he would codéperate 
with Wrangel against the Bolsheviki, so dispatches state. The 
Green Army, which is anti-Bolshevik, although not avowedly sup- 
porting Wrangel, has been cutting railways and harassing the 
Bolsheviki throughout the Kuban territory. 

Early in July the Japanese Government announced its deci- 
sion to occupy such points of the Province of Saghalien, Siberia, 
as it deemed necessary, pending the establishment there of a 
legitimate government and a satisfactory settlement for the 
massacre last spring of two hundred Japanese at Nikolaievsk. 
Japan is understood to regard the Province of Saghalien as ex- 
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cluded from the territory to be incorporated in the newly-founded 
Eastern Siberian Republic. The limits of this new republic, 
which has already been recognized by the Soviet Government, 
probably will include the three continental provinces of Trans- 
Bakailia, Amur, and the maritime province which includes Vladi- 
vostok. These limits, however, remain to be defined by a 
boundary treaty. 

Relations between the Japanese Government and the new re- 
public will depend entirely upon the action of the Siberians them- 
selves, and the decision on their part to assume or repudiate re- 
sponsibility for the massacre at Nikolaievsk. The anti-Bolshevik 
population has welcomed the Japanese forces, which have taken 
military possession of the upper part of Saghalien and the oppo- 
site coast on the mainland as a result of the massacre. On the 
other hand, an active propaganda against the Japanese is being 
carried on by the sympathizers with the Soviet Government. At 
last advice exchanges were in progress between the military lead- 
ers on both sides, with the design of arranging temporary bound- 
ary lines to separate the two nationalities and prevent hostile 
collisions. 

The Japanese Premier has announced that Japanese troops 
would be withdrawn immediately from those districts of Siberia 
where their presence no longer was needed. Japanese troops 
will not be withdrawn from the Vladivostok region, however, the 
Government holding that this stands on a different footing be- 
cause Corea can be menaced from this direction. Many Japanese 
live there and Harborovsk, within the region, constitutes a point 
of strategic importance on the way to Saghalien. 

On July 7th, the British and French turned the city and 
province of Batum over to the Georgian Republic, completely sur- 
rendering possession. Conditions are quiet on the surface, and 
no immediate trouble is anticipated. It is reported a British 
dreadnaught and a destroyer will remain after the other British 
forces depart. ; 

After several abortive attempts to form a 

Germany. Cabinet, Konstantin Fehrenbach, who has 

been President of the German National 

Assembly, at last succeeded, late in June, in making up a Cabinet 
from the three old coalition parties with himself as Chancellor. 
That such a government will long be tolerated seems out of the 
question, but Herr Fehrenbach succeeded in winning at least 
temporary support for it in view of the approaching Conference 
with the Allies at Spa, and the necessity for the existence at that 
time of a responsible home government. The new Chancellor is 
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a man of sixty-eight and is, perhaps, best known as President of 
the National Assembly. As a young man he studied for the priest- 
hood, but later decided to become a lawyer. His professional 
progress was rapid, and after playing a prominent part in Baden 
politics he was elected to the Reichstag in 1903. As a member of 
the Catholic Centre Party he became one of Erzberger’s right- 
hand men. Though an excellent speaker, with a sense of humor 
and of the right word, he has occupied himself mainly in com- 
mittee work. He is a firm advocate of Germany’s carrying out 
the peace terms honorably and to the full extent of her ability. 

The result of the Spa Conference, which is treated of in 
another place in these notes, caused considerable tension through- 
out Germany and may lead to another Cabinet crisis. The coal 
demands of Premier Millerand especially created dissatisfaction, 
and the signing of the disarmament agreement will probably 
bring about the elimination of certain Cabinet members or the 
withdrawal of the Deutsch Volkspartei from the coalition, that 
party being especially incensed at Chancellor’s Fehrenbach’s at- 
titude, which they characterize as lacking pluck and diplomatic 
circumspection. The party leaders have been in consultation with 
the remaining Cabinet members, and have unanimously advised 
rejection of the coal demands and the return of the delegates to 
Berlin unless M. Millerand makes concessions in the matter of 
coal deliveries. 

Fears are entertained that the approaching harvest in Ger- 
many will not nearly come up to expectations. One authority 
declares that so far as ascertained at present, something like one 
billion marks will be required for purchases abroad, in order to 
keep the country on the bread ration of the current harvest year. 
As regards food for the mass of the people the situation is serious. 
Food riots are reported from many parts of the country, includ- 
ing Hamburg, Lubeck, Ulm and Havensburg, which are in Wiirt- 
temberg, Osnabruck in Hanover, Crefeld in the Rhine province, 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The demands of the Allies regarding the reduction of the 
army, disbandment of the military police and handing over of 
aircraft and military material have aroused bitter press comment. 
Both the Bavarian and Wiirttemberg governments have informed 
the Berlin Cabinet that they regard the demands as unacceptable 
because their fulfillment would endanger law and order, and so 
would stand in the way of the country’s economic reconstruction. 
They declare themselves unalterably opposed, in the present dis- 
turbed state of the country, to the disarmament and demobiliza- 
tion either of the civil guard or the military police. 
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In the first official statement issued since the beginning of 
the War, it was recently announced that Germany’s floating debt 
April 30, 1920, was 117,148,755,623 marks. The gross revenue 
from taxes, duties, etc., from April, 1919, to the end of January, 
1920, was 6,025,226,962 marks. The largest items are the special 
war tax of 1918—1,011,000,000 marks; coal tax, 1,007,000,000 
marks; customs duties, 652,000,000 marks; tax on business turn- 
overs, 589,000,000 marks; wine tax, 311,000,000 marks. The 
postal and telegraph revenue shown separately for the same 
period were 1,404,000,000 marks. 

The referendum at Eupen and in Malmedy, formerly Ger- 
man but now Belgian, showed only two hundred registered pro- 
tests against Belgian occupation out of a total population of 
68,000. This referendum was taken in accordance with a clause 
of the Versailles Treaty, which provided that for six months 
after the Treaty went into offect, the people at Eupen and Malmedy 
should be permitted to record in writing a desire to see the whole 
or part of Eupen and Malmedy remain under German sove- 
reignty. 

The budget committee of the Reichstag at a session early in 
July set aside 196,000,000,000 marks in the supplementary esti- 
mate for the construction of merchant shipping. Shipyards will 
receive subsidies in monthly installments, according to the pro- 
gress of construction. The Council of the Empire has sanctioned 
the expenditure of 2,500,000,000 marks for the upkeep of the 
army of 100,000 men allowed under the Versailles Treaty. 


After preliminary meetings between the 

France. French and English Premiers at Hythe, 
England, and later at Boulogne, the Su- 

preme Council of the Allies met at Brussels on July 2d and 3d 
chiefly to discuss the fixation of the German indemnity. No defin- 
ite decision was arrived at, however, prior to the Conference at 
Spa, where on July 5th, for the first time since the signing of the 
Peace Treaty, Allied and German delegates sat at the’same table. 
The Germans won certain concessions, mainly in the matters of 
the disarmament date and of coal deliveries. The Versailles 
Treaty had provided that by March 31, 1920, the strength of the 
German army should be reduced to 100,000 men, but at present 
she has about 1,000,000 men under arms, and is far behind on the 
deliveries of war material which she had promised. By the new 
arrangement she is given an extension of time to October 1, 1920, 
to reduce her army to 150,000 men and to January 1, 1921, to 
reduce it to 100,000 men. With regard to the coal deliveries of 
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29,000,000 tons due them annually, the Allies agreed to the Ger- 
man request that the coal situation be considered by experts of 
both sides before Germany is called upon to meet the Allied de- 
mand establishing priority for them on German coal. 

In addition to the German negotiations, the Allies took up 
other important matters. On July 11th on the request of the 
Poles asking Allied intervention, they sent to Moscow a proposal 
to the Soviet for an armistice between Poland and Russia, subject 
to the condition that the Polish troops retire behind Poland’s legit- 
imate boundaries, the armistice to be followed by a meeting of 
all border States to fix boundaries. Should the Soviets refuse an 
armistice and attack the Poles within their proper boundaries, 
the Allies declared they would give the Poles full assistance. At 
the same time this proposal was made, an announcement was 
made, on behalf of the British Government, stating that there was 
no foundation for the rumor that Great Britain intends to make 
separate peace with Russia. 

The negotiations that have been carrying on for the last 
several months between Leonid Krassin, the Soviet representative 
in London, and the British Premier were just on the point of com- 
plete settlement when the Polish request for intervention arrived. 
The conditions stipulated by the British Government before trade 
could be resumed and accepted by the Moscow Government were 
as follows: That each Government refrain from inimical action 
or official propaganda against the institutions of the other; in 
particular that the Soviet Government should agree to stop efforts 
in Persia, the Caucasus and Turkey; to release immediately all 
British prisoners; to quit all propaganda in India and Asia, and 
to recognize the Russian foreign debt. 

Ever since the presentation of the Peace Treaty to the Turk- 
ish delegation in Paris last month, there have been considerable 
differences of opinion with regard to it among the Allies. The 
Turkish delegation, after submitting the Treaty to the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople, had announced that they would, uncom- 
promisingly refuse to sign any peace treaty which deprived 
Turkey of the Smyrna district, Adrianople or Eastern Thrace. 
At the Spa Conference, however, the Allied Governments decided 
to insist on the signing of the original Treaty with only slight 
modifications. 

The French objection to the Turkish Treaty was based on 
the feeling that French interests in Turkey were sacrificed to 
Great Britain, and that the Treaty represents the prevalence of 
the British policy over the French. The French idea was to make 
terms with the Turkish Nationalists, who under the leadership 
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of Mustapha Kemal are in revolt against the Sultan and the 
Constantinople Government, and who, the French believe, are the 
strongest party in Turkey. The British, on the other hand, advo- 
cated defying the Nationalists, and by taking a close hold upon the 
Sultan’s government to force it to accept the Allies’ terms. 

The chief practical result of the British stand was the agree- 
ment, arrived at during the Hythe Conference, between Lloyd 
George and the Greek Premier, M. Venizelos, whereby the Greeks 
were authorized to send troops against Kemal’s Nationalist forces. 
Later on the French joined the British in commissioning the 
Greeks to make war on the Nationalists. British warships were 
sent to assist the Greeks. Continuous fighting has gone on during 
the month between the Greek Army and the Nationalists, the 
advantage resting decidedly with the Greeks. On July 8th Greek 
forces captured Brusa, an important Asia Minor city, fifty-seven 
miles southeast of Constantinople. Military observers predict 
the complete collapse of the Nationalist movement within a 
short time. 


The conference of international jurists composing the Com- 
mission for the Permanent Court of International Justice which 
has been in session for the past month at the Hague, has adopted 


the plan suggested by Elihu Root and Lord Philimore, the British 
representative, for the permanent formation of the court. This 
provides that one panel of nominees for places on the court be 
chosen by the Assembly of the League of Nations, in which all the 
nations are represented, and another panel by the Council of the 
League, in which only the great Powers have places. It is prob- 
able that the court as finally constituted will consist of fifteen 
judges, five from the great Powers and ten from the smaller. 
The Hague has been selected as the permanent seat of the Court. 

The first meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
will be held on November 15th under the call of President Wilson. 
While the place for the session has not yet been selected, it is 
understood that the meeting will be held either at Geneva or 
Brussels. In the absence of ratification of the Peace Treaty by the 
United States Senate, the American Government will not partici- 
pate in the sessions of the League. 

Recent reports issued by the French Government show tie 
extent to which work has been resumed in industries and factories 
of the invaded districts. In the industrial department of the 
Muerthe and Moselle eighty per cent of the pre-war factories and 
establishments are again at work. In-the Ardennes and Nord the 
proportion is seventy-eight per cent, and in the Lille district it 
has risen as high as eighty-four per cent. In all departments out 
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of 3,700 industrial establishments, 2,810, or more than seventy- 
five per cent, were again partially or completely at work on June 
1st this year. 

Exports of 5,970,000,000 francs from January Ist to the end 
of May are shown in official statistics, recently given out, as 
compared with 2,116,000,000 francs during the same period last 
year. Imports increased 1,927,000,000 francs. Imports of food- 
stuffs showed a reduction of 109,000,000 francs. 


The new Premier, Giovanni Giolitti, an- 

Italy. nounced in June the names of his Cabinet 

members. The Cabinet is composed of 

five Liberals, two Catholics, three Radicals, two Parliamentary 

Socialists, and three non-political experts. Giolitti, who was 

driven from the Premiership five years ago on Italy’s entrance 

into the War, which he opposed, is now considered to be more 

powerfully and generally supported than ever before during his 
long political career. 

A recent official dispatch confirms an earlier report that 
Avlona, Albania, has been captured from the Italians by Albanian 
insurgents. The majority of the Italian garrison was taken off 
by warships. Many were wounded and thirty-six Italian officers, 
including four colonels, were made prisoner. The Italians lost 
four hundred and eighty-five killed, besides seven big guns, 
several thousand rifles, and much material. Premier Giolitti is 
reported as favoring the recognition of Albanian independence, 
and early in July he sent Baron Aliotti to negotiate an Italo- 
Albanian understanding. At last accounts, however, fighting still 
continued. 

Serious trouble occurred late in June at Ancona, on the 
Adriatic Sea, when a battalion of Bersaglieri mutinied and were 
only subdued after being besieged in their barracks for twelve 
hours. Ancona is the centre of anarchist revolutionary propa- 
ganda. A week after the outbreak of the mutiny the authorities 
arrested 1,500 anarchists. From letters and documents found 
on them, there is proof that the plot that precipitated the mutiny 
was planned by the notorious anarchist, Malatesta. 

To the same source are ascribed many outbursts throughout 
the country. Malatesta, who is called the evil genius of the 
working classes, has been stirring up discontent in the industrial, 
agricultural and military life of the people ever since his return 
to Italy, after many years of exile in London, on the cessation of 
the Great War and the proclamation of amnesty. Owing chiefly 
to his influence and that of his newspaper and propaganda agents, 
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serious riots have broken out in various parts of the country, in- 
cluding Milan, Pisa, and many of the smaller towns. The Gov- 
ernment’s measures towards repressing the disorders are meet- 
ing with success. This was especially evidenced by the failure 
of the Socialists to induce the General Federation of Labor to call 
a nation-wide strike. 

Premier Giolitti recently received Alceste de Ambris, d’An- 
nunzio’s chief of Cabinet, who explained d’Annunzio’s desire for 
“systemization” of the Adriatic question, which is apparently as 
far from solution as ever. Signor de Ambris said that d’Annunzio 
refused to permit the substitution of regular troops in place of his 
volunteers, and demanded the annexation of Fiume to Italy, or 
at least its proclamation as an independent state with territorial 
continuity with Italy. Meanwhile d’Annunzio is making efforts 
to open trade relations with the Jugo-Slav hinterland. Ships are 
allowed to enter port with cargoes for the Jugo-Slavs, while an 
Italian vessel has just finished loading a cargo of lumber from 
Jugo-Slavia. It has been consigned to firms in Alexandria, 
Egypt. Assurances have been given, it is learned, that American 
ships carrying goods for cities in the interior may enter Fiume 
and discharge their contents without molestation. Colonel Sani, 
the poet’s chief secretary, has been in conference with the sub- 
prefect of Sussak, the Jugo-Slav suburb of Fiume. 

Recent dispatches announce the repudiation of d’Annunzio 
as commander in Fiume by a group of influential Fiumians, who 
sent a protest to the National Council against the leaders 
of the Autonomist Party. Dr. Antonio Grossich, the President 
of the Council, promised to take up the matter with the poet, to 
which the hearers of the protest objected, declaring they did not 
recognize the poet’s command. The protest was signed by one 
hundred of the leaders in Fiume’s business and professional life. 

A demand that Italian forces along the armistice line near 
this city retire westward twelve miles, was made early this week 
by an officer of the Serbian Army in an ultimatum sent to General 
Bergamo, of the Italian occupation forces. The latter refused to 
move, insisting that the ultimatum was unofficial, because it did 
not come from Belgrade through Rome. 

July 17, 1920. 








With Our Readers. 


N important appeal has just been issued, as an editorial for 
A our Catholic weeklies, by the Rev. J. Danihy, S.J., Regent of 
the Marquette University School of Journalism. ; 

The appeal speaks of the vastly increased problem which, 
from the beginning of America’s entrance into the War, and 
again since the signing of the armistice, the Catholic body of this 
country is called upon to face. 

“It was this realization that led to the formation of The 
National Catholic War Council, and later to the development of 
The National Catholic Welfare Council with its different sections 
and bureaus covering all the activities of the Church. One of the 
most important and one of the most promising for the future, of 
these departments, is that devoted to the Catholic press. 

“Taking over the equipment and facilities of the Catholic 
Press Association, this new department has begun what we hope 
will prove the stepping stone to great things in Catholic jour- 
nalism. 

“With the approval and cooperation of the Hierarchy, not 
only the development of the Catholic papers now in existence, 
but the realization of a long cherished dream for Catholic dailies 
is on its way to fulfillment. The great drawback of lack of 
means should no longer cripple the growth of the Catholic Press. 
With the organization of the Catholic News Service our editors 
are assured of accurate, up to the minute reports of all important 
events in the Catholic world. Of course, this will take time: but 
with the energetic men at the head of affairs we can look with 
confidence to the future.” 

* * * * 

ATHER DANIHY then takes up the vital question—upon the 
F right answer to which any success of the proposed work will 
' depend—the need of trained men to assume the ever-increasing 
responsibilities of the Catholic press. Up to the present time that 
work has been done by men who sacrificed much to serve the 
Church in the field of Catholic journalism. Now that their work 
has borne fruit, and an expansion, beyond the dream of a decade 
ago, is promised, it behooves us to ask ourselves: Where are we 
going to find the men capable of performing the task well? 

Some may answer that we have many well trained Catholic 
journalists holding high positions on secular newspapers: that 
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the Catholic press, if it would pay them equally good salaries, 
could in a very short time command their services. Thus would 
it find itself equipped with a very capable personnel. It seems 
to us that such an answer is quite inadequate. Our experience 
does not confirm it. Journalism may be learned at any school 
equipped for the purpose: Catholic journalism cannot. 

* * * * 

HE man, Catholic or non-Catholic, who accepts a position on a 
T secular journal, particularly on what is known as a metro- 
politan daily, lives in an atmosphere and is controlled by an 
environment that is not Catholic. We do not say it is anti- 
Catholic. It is secular and modern in all that the words connote 
in association. The journal or newspaper itself is owned by a 
capitalist or a capitalistic corporation. Its editorial policy is so 
regulated. It has many departments and no common conscience. 
What it will publish on one page concerning a fundamental moral 
or religious question, it will contradict, perhaps without ex- 
planation or apology of any kind, on another. Moral integrity as 
one organic whole it does not recognize. It takes to itself a free- 
dom from responsibility that God has given to no one. It claims 
that it must and has the right to tell all the news—it will color the 
reporting and publication of that news with its own propaganda. 

* * * * 

ATHOLICS working on the secular newspapers rebel, at least 
C inwardly, against the tyranny of this modern conscience- 
less machine. They feel, as all true literary men feel, that any 
real self expression must reverence, as a fundamental truth, the 
integrity of life, the responsibility of the mind’s utterance. Their 
Catholic faith is hampered; straitened in strange channels unless 
they may so answer to it. The reigning thought of the newspaper 
office is that one religion is as good as another; that dogmatic 
truth is the last thing a newspaper will accept; that the sensa- 
tional, the unusual, the morbid must be “fed up” to the people 
to add zest to life. The Catholic soul grows weary of such un- 
reality, such machine-made emotionalism, such theatrical play- 
ing with the tragedies, the tears, and the degradation of life. 
He feels that the modern newspaper coins into money the weak- 
nesses and the sins of humanity. 

The estimate of what the people want, according to the 
ordinary secular editor, would lead one to believe in Luther’s 
doctrine of total depravity rather than in the hopefulness and 
helpfulness of Christ. ‘Statistics compiled by the Marquette 
University School of Journalism,” says Father Danihy, “on the 
angle from which crime, scandal and divorce stories are treated 
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throughout the country, show an alarming tendency on the part 
of once conservative journals to play up the sensational, the 
lewd and the revolting side of life.” 
¥ * * * 
UCH an atmosphere and such an environment will never make 
the Catholic journalist. Indeed, if we need a Catholic press, 
those who will conduct it will not be graduates of a journalism 
in so many ways opposed to the Catholic spirit. 

Moreover a Catholic journalist on a Catholic press has far 
greater and more complex problems to meet than offer in the 
secular field. We do not wish to minimize the training he should 
have as a journalist. Indeed we maintain, as his primary requi- 
site, not only ability to write well; but to write in the modern 
style that will attract and win. Too often intention in Catholic 
journalism is made to cover a multitude of sins. Too often every- 
thing is overlooked because the Catholic writer is right in sub- 
stance. This also is failure to regard and reverence the integrity 
of the soul in action. There is an external charm that wins and 
a beauty of expression that of itself captivates many minds. And 
this grace of expression, this finer sense of taste and of style 
has been often discounted or neglected. Yet it is the essential for 


success, the sine qua non of a Catholic journalist as of a Catholic 


literary writer. 
* * * * 


HIS grace is, we might say, the studied possession of non- 

Catholic writers. Nor is it too much to add that many Cath- 
olics are influenced, perhaps unconsciously, towards accepting 
un-Catholic opinions and attitudes by the newspaper, periodical 
and book wherein the author successfully “puts over” what is 
specious in style, but noxious in truth. 

The successful appeal in much of what we might call modern 
spiritual non-Catholic literature is due to the attractive manner 
of presentation, and to the fact that, in great part, old traditional 
Catholic truth is presented. The human mind will not altogether 
be deceived. It always seeks some substantial nourishment. 
Modern mystical treatises: dissertations on New Thought: culti- 
vation of the quiet hour and of the mental powers, all these have 
borrowed something from the treasuries of Catholic literature. 

* * * > 
CATHOLIC journalist should know how to present: how to 
discriminate. What we have said but hints at the vast field 
he must be prepared to cover. The great War presented new 
problems to the Catholic body of America. And those who think, 
who see in the world of today the result of the War and the 
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question of reconstruction, searching for guidance, look to- 
wards the Catholic Church to see perchance if they may find it 
there. 

Upon the Catholic journalist rests the duty of showing that 
there it may be found. He must be solidly grounded in Catholic 
doctrine, for the doctrines of our Faith are the guide both to the 
philosophy and to the conduct of life. He must hold close to his 
own soul the integrity and unity of life, the responsibility to God 
of all its sources, its powers, its purposes. The Redemption 
through Christ must be with him, a vital ever present and reign- 
ing truth; the Kingdom of Christ whereby we are saved, whereby 
we are made one with Christ and with one another, a dominant, 
practical reality. His fidelity to the Church must be as to the 
living, speaking Christ, preserving and declaring the truths that 
show earth and heaven as the creation and possession of the One 
God, Who has made both the angels and the flowers, and made 
them “good.” 

* * * * 
HE greatness of an office must be measured by its opportunity. 
This is surely the foundation that will make journalism Cath- 
olic. As Father Danihy adds, “such a training is seldom found 
in the journalist of today.” 

The opportunities Marquette University presents for young 
Catholic men to acquire this training, merit for it the praise and 
the support of the Catholic body of the country. 

“The more we think of the future of Catholic Journalism and 
the influence of the men who will be at the head of it, the more 
we are impressed with the need of a broad journalistic training, 
which includes among the first essentials of its course not only 
a familiarity with literature and science in general, but also a solid 
training in logic, sociology, psychology, and ethics.” 

Moreover our Catholic people, who should form a large and 
intelligent reading public, must be further aroused to their re- 
sponsibility to read clean, upright newspapers: to cultivate ac- 
tively a taste for Catholic literature and increase their intelligent 
interest in the apostolate of the Catholic press. 


<i 
i 


HEN one meets with an article entitled “Christianity and In- 
dustry,” he naturally looks for a dignified and serious con- 
sideration of an important question. But titles, like clothes, are 
often disappointing. There is a paper, so titled in the American 
Journal of Sociology by Albion W. Small. Emanating from the 
University of Chicago and written by a man who has gained 
eminence in his field, one has the right to expect scholarly treat- 
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ment. It never rises above the sophomoric and, most frequently, 
falls far below it. Dr. Small’s estimate of the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon industry is found in two cheap sentences: “That 
from Constantine to the Constitution of the United States, Chris- 
tianity was mostly owned and operated by the politicians,” and 
“during the fifteen centuries in which this truth (the spirit of 
Christ) was muzzled, the Christian teachers mostly played into 
the hands of the politicians.” 

Thus does a learned professor lend himself to the fanatical 
pamphleteer. 

* * * * 

HE true measure of Dr. Small, both as an historian and a so- 
i. ciologist, may be gauged from both sentences. Nothing could 
prove more effectively how ill fitted he is either to interpret 
history or to guide human society. 

The hope of Christianity he places in the Inter-Church World 
Movement with its vast funds (that are not but were to be). In 
the light of his hope he states that “American Protestants are 
united as they never were before, for any reason, in assessing 
and collecting of themselves that inconceivable sum and in guar- 
anteeing its conscientious use.” But now that one Protestant 
denomination after another has withdrawn from the Inter- 
Church World Movement, and the Movement has itself collapsed, 
what will Dr. Small say? He saw in this combine “a mental 
and moral unity” on the part of Protestant sects, which they 
never possessed before: “functionally,” he proclaimed, though he 
promised to avoid rhetoric, “they have been born again.” If such 
combination was the sign of life, is its passing the sign of death? 

* * * * 

HE Inter-Church World Movement was born of the desire of 

leading Protestants to possess the necessary note of unity, 
even if it could be but an external note. The Protestant de- 
nominations have it not, and know they have it not. The oppor- 
tunity furnished by the War and in after the War work loomed 
great in the light of such a possibility. Separately, preaching 
division and disruption, they would be a laughing stock. To- 
gether, as apparently one body, could they not evangelize the 
world? Indeed sponsors of the Movement aroused their hearers, 
time and again, by preaching the new crusade this money would 
launch for a united Protestantism to carry the light of Christ 
into the benighted countries of Europe, such as France, Italy, 
Spain, and Austria: into Central and South America. Federation: 
combination: united action that would promote efficiency: the 
building up of the Protestant churches at home: consolidation: 
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the union church—all these were to be born of the Inter-Church 
World Movement. 

A vast sum of money was to be collected for a period of five 
years. It was to be distributed according to pre-arranged budgets. 
All was to be controlled by a central board. The authority that 
board possessed would force an apparent unity of operation, of 
appeal, of action. 

* * * * 


UT water cannot rise above its source. There are many 
treasures which money cannot buy. And the greatest of them 
all is Christ. Unity is born only of Him and Protestantism is 
organically concerned with protesting against Him. Historically 
it broke His unity in principle and it can agree, it can be one, 
only in opposition to that unity. Practically and theoretically the 
sects cannot agree among themselves and never can agree. It is 
against their nature. They can agree in opposition to the Cath- 
olic Church, the Church of Christ. 

Through a great money combination they sought to acquire 
the pretense of possessing that which they could never have: 
unity, snd the combination has fallen to pieces, as it was inevit- 
ably bound to do. So little appreciation has Dr. Small of true 
spiritual influences that he writes of this movement, already a 
failure: “American Christianity is equipped as never before for 
decisive action in the economic drama now enfolding.” One 
must remember that its equipment was to be, for the next five 
years, one thousand three hundred million dollars. 


* * * * 


Tt Inter-Church World Movement, after its collapse, was de- 
scribed by Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean of the Yale School of 
Religion, as a dream which had become a nightmare. Dean 
Brown is a Protestant and was addressing a body of Congregation- 
alists. He complained of its self-appointed authority and tyranny. 
He sounded the Protestant keynote: “We have sore need of get- 
ting back to the ultimate significance of the regenerate man 
wisely striving in his particular station to do the will of his 
Master.” The Inter-Church World Movement is, according to him, 
“a symptom of a tendency which is, in my judgment, a hurt and 
loss to our American Protestantism. The Men and Religious 
Movement, the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the Inter-Church 
World Movement, and all the rest have resulted in disappoint- 
ment... They all left a dark brown taste in the mouth of 
Protestant Christianity in this country.” 
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HE people of Austria are suffering lamentably from lack of 

food. The results of undernourishment are painfully ap- 
parent through the alarming spread of tuberculosis and softening 
of the bones. In truth, the very existence of Austria as a nation 
is at stake. Its cries will, we feel, be heard by the wealthier, 
happier countries of the world. In our own country the Baroness 
Elsie von Rast and the Rev. John Egger, O.S.F.S., are soliciting 
help for this cause. Contributions may be sent to either ad- 
dressed, care of The Kolping House, 165 East 88th Street, New 
York City. His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, has sent out the 
following letter: 


To WHom IT May Concern: May 24, 1920. 

I have received letters today from the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Vienna commending to me the mission of Baroness von Rast and tie 
Rev. Johann Egger. They have been sent by His Eminence, Cardinal 
Piffl, to gather funds for the relief of the suffering people of Vienna. 
The letters they bring with them tell of conditions which are deplor- 
able. The population of Vienna, now two and one-half millions, is on 
the verge of starvation. 

I heartily commend their mission to the generosity of the public 
and trust that they will meet with success wherever they go. 

I am, Faithfully yours in Christ, 

(Signed) J. CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 
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PROPOSED “Catholic Federation of Arts,” is welcome evidence 
that the Church as the Mother of Art is coming into her own 
again. Not in vain has Francis Thompson pled with “pastors” 
and “pious laics” to “unroll the precedents of the Church’s past,” 
to recall that “Francis of Assisi forswore not Beauty, but dis- 
cerned through the lamp, Beauty, the Light, God.” 

Inadequate means, the pressure of necessity with, it must 
be confessed, a strange blindness to the powerful function of 
religious art and a still stranger willingness to use in the service 
of God the spurious for the real, have combined to rob our 
American Catholic churches and our American Catholic people 
of their birthright of beauty, so lavishly spread before them in the 
Old World and in the Latin Americas. Exceptions only prove 
the rule. 





* * * * 


+ yen best alone is a worthy offering to the Most High: it alone 
is a worthy instrument of His grace. The Catholic Federa- 
tion of Arts is born of this principle. 

“ ‘Nothing is too good for our Eucharistic Lord’ ought to be 
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the common sentiment of the federation. Therefore its members 
pledge themselves to produce works that are honest, enduring and 
artistic, for shams and tinsels have no place in the temple of 
truth. 

“The urgent need of concerted action on the part of art 
workers is felt by all. Undoubtedly there are artists and archi- 
tects who are fully alive to their responsibility for the talents re- 
ceived from the Most High, and hence desire to use them in His 
service. Individually these can achieve little, but united they may 
accomplish much. . . While the happy condition of the glorious 
Middle Ages is not feasible at the present time, at last the spirit of 
the ancient guilds may be revived and embodied into the forth- 
coming constitution of the federation.” 

* * * * 
HE purpose of the Catholic Federation of Arts is: 

1. To bring together for discussion, consultation and co- 
éperation Catholic artists and lovers of Christian art. The federa- 
tion embraces architects, mural painters, sculptors, altar builders, 
lace workers, workers in metal, stained glass and mosaics; in 
fine, all who are engaged and interested in the noble work of 
erecting and beautifying the house of God. 

2. To draw up such a constitution as will embody laws and 
principles conducive to the proper development of true Christian 
art. 

3. To diffuse and foster knowledge of and appreciation for 
Catholic art. . 

4. To safeguard the spiritual welfare of Catholic art students. 

* * * * 
“ IS can be done by establishing local centres or chapters 
throughout the country. Educators of the present day con- 
sider art a valuable factor in the thorough education of youth and 
heartily endorse it. There is no reason why local centres could 
not be established in all Catholic colleges and academies. Such 
art centres should be of exceptional value in our ecclesiastical 
seminaries.” ° 

We see in this “Federation” the promise of a medium for the 
education of priests and people in the true principles of art, as 
also for enlisting in the service of the All-Highest talent, now 
latent, awaiting only the invitation of the Master. We would ask 
for it, therefore, friends from among our readers. Those wishing 
to codperate in the movement may address: Studio of Christian 
Art, St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
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